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MEMORIAL DAY. 
wih waving of starry banners, 


With music of bugles sweet, 
All day through our streets has echoed 
he tramp of marching feet 
From many a mountain valley, 
From city and town and hill, 
Around the graves where their comrades sleep 
lie soldiers gather still 


hey think of the bitter partings 
When first they marched away; 
The ranks of Blue from the North-land, 
From the sunny South the Gray 
Sume with hearts that were eager 
And hot with the fire of youth, 
Some with a purpose steady 
To fight for God and truth. 


They think of the battle’s tumult 
Aud the cannons’ sullen roar, 
Aud the yellow glow of sunset light 
When the weary fight was o’er; 
When, gathered around the camp-fire, 
Their yearning thoughts would roam, 
As softly sweet some comrade sang 
lhe words of ‘‘ Home, Sweet Home.” 


They remember the solemn roll-calls, 
Aud the silent pause that came 
When in the hush the sergeant called 
Some missing soldier's name. 
They remember the days of terror, 
And nights that were long with dread, 
When left alone on the field they watched 
With the dying and the dead. 


With ranks that are growing thinner 
Each year the soldiers meet; 

All day through our streets has echoed 
rie tramp of their marching feet 

Marching closer together, 
Ol! loyal ranks of Blue! 

In silence deep your comrades sleep, 
For the weury strife is through. 


Marching closer together, 
Oli! patient ranks of Gray! 

In silence deep your comrades sleep, 
And strife has passed away. 

For both we mourn with loving tears; 
Brave hearts on either side, 

‘The memory of your noble deeds 
Still thrills owr hearts with pride 


And year by year we gather, 
With wreaths and garlands gay, 
To deck the graves where dreaming lie 
The ranks of Blue and Gray. 
And the grass shall wave o'er the low green tents, 
And blossoms crown the sod, 
When the last brave soldier falls asleep 
In the long sweet Peace of God. 
ANGELINA W. Wkay 


A SOCIAL PROBLEM. 


THOUGHTFUL woman remarked, the other day, 
4% “Now that the season is over, it is borne in upon 
me that afternoon teas are fast changing friends into 
acquaintances and acquaintances inte strangers.” When 
we only see our friends in their best gowns, and in the 
society of others, we have to nourish our interest and af- 
fection upon what we have known of them under the 
surface in times past, and little by little we grow indif- 
ferent and learn to live without them 

Our visiting - lists naturally become longer with the 
passing of the years, since one meets charming new peo- 
ple, and one does not neglect old friends, but the time be- 
tween sunrise and sunset remains unchanged, and the de- 
mands upon us increase as our children grow older, our 
parents more feeble, and our realization of the sacredness 
of life and opportunity more keen. Then at the end of 
the season we find that we have religiously paid the 
*‘mint, anise, and cumin,” have called upon our 
acquaintances on their “ days” with punctilious courtesy, 
but those for whom we really care have been almost 
crowded out of our lives. 

We all feel that the receptions known as “ afternoon 
teas” leave much to be desired. We receive a hurried 
greeting from our hostess, who has only time perhaps to 
ask some question showing personal interest, when her at- 
tention is.claimed by the next comer, and our answer is no 
longer of consequence. We see familiar faces of friends 
here and there, and hasten to exchange a few words with 
each, knowing that there is no time for real conversation, 
and that we have several other “‘ teas” for that same after- 
noon, and must not stop too long. 

We hurry out of the house, and entering the carriage, 
sit bolt- upright, as though the relaxing of our muscles 
might retard our progress, and alight at another house, 
where is repeated the same scene that we have just left. 
Upon our return home we have a pleasant sense of having 
accomplished much in ‘‘ checking off” a goodly number of 
social ‘‘ obligations,” but to this feeling often succeeds an- 
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other that is less self-gratulatory. We reflect that society 
fills life with imaginary duties; that our best selves are 
dominated and stifled by its petty conventionalities; that 
our social intercourse is built upon the trivial interests of 
our lives, and not upon that which can make us any hap- 
pier by giving us the joys of friendship, or even bringing 
real relaxation, or any better by developing and ennobling 
our immortal part. 

True, society does not pretend to be a moral teacher. 
It tells us how to dress, how to behave, and, according to 
the rigid traditional law of uniformities, dictates how we 
must endeavor to amuse ourselves and entertain our 
friends; but why may we not make our very respectful 
bow to Dame Fashion and her satellites, be careful not 
too flagrantly to outrage their sense of what is fit, but 
claim for ourselves a little time to enjoy each other? 

A little company of friends have tried the experiment 
of meeting for an hour once a week at one another's homes, 
and have kept alive the ‘ sacred fire” of friendship most 
successfully. Any good story or bit of fun, any strong or 
helpful thought, met with in their reading, is treasured to 
be shared at the ‘‘tea party.” Each member is in turn 
the hostess, and enjoys the merry rivalry as to who shall 
have the most delicious sandwiches, or the latest novelty 
in cake, or in the brewing of that much-abused beverage 
that serves as title to the little entertainment. They find 
the hour thus spent together both restful and stimulating. 

Another rebel against the all-encroaching demands of 
general society is a most charming woman who has in- 
formed her more intimate friends that she is always to be 
found at home during one special morning in each week. 
Only those are asked whose coming brings pleasure—a 
matter of pure friendship, with no hint of social obliga- 
tion. Three or four of the ladies are often asked to re- 
main for the dainty but simple luncheon that is served at 
the usual hour. 

A third woman has solved the social problem to her own 
satisfaction by dividing all her acquaintance into four 
parts, each of which is made up of persons most likely to 
be congenial. Instead of issuing the usual cards for four 
days in a month, she asks each set for one special day, 
while assuring them of her welcome on all the other 
three. She takes the trouble to write on her card a few 
cordial words of invitation to come informally for a cup 
of tea, and to meet some charming people. 

One sees there the same little knots of friends, talking, 
against a background of ‘* sweetness and light,” the same 
dainty table with its rosy shaded lights, laden with all 
sorts of deliciousness, and presided over at each end by a 
pretty woman in a pretty gown; but there is a different 
atmosphere. 

One has the feeling of a warmer welcome, of being dis- 
tinguished by a personal thought on the part of one’s 
hostess from the mass of her acquaintance; and being 
specially invited to meet those present, one is quicker to 
feel an interest in them. After the first half-hour or so 
the hostess leaves her post at the entrance of the draw- 
ing-room, and mingling freely with her guests, introduces 
everybody, aud assumes the responsibility for their enjoy- 
ment 

The result is that one often finds it convenient to forget 
the other ‘‘ teas” demanding one’s presence, and reflects 
that ‘‘ another time will do as well” for them. 

Every one finds more real pleasure in merry informali- 
ty and cozy gatherings en petit comité than in stately 
or elaborate social functions; in friendly little dinners 
rather than in costly banquets. 

Why should we not have the courage of our opinions? 
We are such spendthrifts, too, of time, and forget to realize 
that 


“ This is life, with its golden store. 
It comes but once, and it comes no more.” 


THE WAYFARER AND THE WORKER. 


j E have each our little day and season, not perhaps 

the day or season we would fancy best, but those that 
are ours for all that. And what is true in the working of 
the greater worlds is true in that of the lesser ones—the 
little worlds each man and woman consciously or uncon- 
sciously creates about himself or herself. In them all 
are appointed times and places marked as ours. 

In the little world of Mrs. Van Twiller’s, for instance, 
certain sets of people come and go, succeed each other, 
disappear and appear again, with the same regularity that 
characterizes the coming and going of night and day, of 
winter and spring, summer ma autumn. One set of peo- 
ple makes the predominant note at a given time of year; 
another gives color two months hence. Each belongs to 
ils OWN season. 

In the spring and the summer wayfarers and workers 
have their day at her house, as everywhere. Not only is 
it that a certain holiday spirit begins then to prevail, but 
the wayfarer and the worker themselves become objects 
of greater or less interest to others. For the late spring 
and early summer brings a pause in which those who, for 
example, have been giving big dinners all winter sud- 
denly remember young Tom Jones, who ought to be asked 
to the house before it is closed for the summer—young 
Tom Jones, who is a gentleman, but poor, and with a way 
to make in the world; who is not necessary for a winter's 
festivity, and who would not have leisure to attend if he 
were, 

Or an extra young woman is needed for a party that 
will drive out of town for dinner; and no one else being 
at home, little Miss Fleming is suggested—Miss Fleming, 
whose father died, and left her with her own living to 
earn. ‘The girl will enjoy it,” her hostess remarks to 
her husband, ‘* and she is always well-bred. It would be 
the nice thing to do.” So the “nice thing” is done, and 
Miss Fleming is apt to be happy, feeling she has not, after 
all.quite lost all her hold on the world. She enjoys her- 
self as much on that account as any other, not understand- 
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ing how the philanthropic spirit is always alert at this 
time of the year, when the purely social spirit has no long- 
er a distinct field for itself and its activities, 

It is the same thing everywhere. Social functions, with 
their carefully selected elements, all chosen because of a 

wer to add to the success of the great result, are over. 

siety, like kings resting incognito, enjoys a little relax- 
ation, cultivates a few intimates for other than reasons of 
State. 

So at Mrs. Van Twiller’s—as at any house open now in 
town—inevitably with the summer, come for those who 
have had no part to play in the gayety of the winter a 
little day and season for themselves. iss McAlpin, for 
instance, was at Mrs. Van Twiller's to-day, for the first 
time in a year—the Miss McA!pin, of course, who has taken 
a house in the slums, meaning to live there, to devote all 
her fortune to a club-house for the boys of her disreputa- 
ble but adopted neighborhood. Now and then, too, as I 
know, Miss Greene will come, for an hour with Mrs. Van 
Twiller and her green grass and fountain and the cool of 
the vines on the veranda. She, as we all know, found 
that for work among the poor—the work she loves best 
she would be better equipped with a knowledge of nurs- 
ing. So, in spite of all the millions in her family, she has 
gone into a hospital to be trained. Then Miss Jameson, 
of ‘the Vista,” will be sure to come some half a dozen 
times, dressed always, in spite of all the heat, in a thick 
velvet bodice. She buys velvet because she thinks it will 
last. Mrs. Pinty and Mrs. Clyte, Mr. Benedict, Mr. Brush- 
es, and all old friends, will only come as they chance to 
be in town. 

What, however, makes the difference between Mrs. Van 
Twiller’s and the other houses is that here the wayfarer 
and the worker are brought by a law of sympathy, as one 
is inevitably drawn into an atmosphere where the best in 
one is sure to bloom. L. H. F. 





LARGE 
tX% Sunday evening, May 17, to listen to the fourth an 
nual concert of the People’s Choral Union and the Peo 
de Singing Classes, organized and developed by Mr. 


audience assembled in Carnegie. Hall on 


‘rank Damrosch. The programme — with the over- 
ture from Mendelssohin’s Midsummer- Night's Dream, which 
was followed by a ‘Hymn of Thanks,” arranged for 
chorus and orchestra by Kremser, interpreted by a body 
of fourteen hundred singers taken from the advanced and 
elementary classes. ‘The elementary classes then sang 
Hauptmann’s ‘* Resolute Lovers” and the well-known 
Welsh melody ‘‘Men of Harlech,” the first part of the 
programme ending with the more ambitious selections 
from Rubinstein’s ** Tower of Babel ” and Beethoven's *‘A 
calm Sea and a prosperous Voyage,” rendered by the 
People’s Choral Union and the advanced classes. 

Dr. L. Damrosch’s ‘* Ring out , wild Bells,” a Norwegian 
song, ‘‘ Lo, a rose e’er blooming,” Psalm cxiv., and the 
Kaiser Marsch were included in part second. All of the 
numbers were effectively delivered, and in a manner 
which reflected the highest credit on Mr. Damrosch and 
his associates. 

The second week of the Tavary Opera Company’s en- 
gagement at the West Side opera-house brought Carmen 
before the public, Madame Tavary appearing in the title- 
role, Madame Sophie Kronold taking the part of Micaela, 
and Messrs. Payne Clark and Tagliapietra being heard as 
José and Escamillo. The chorus, orchestra, and scenery 
proved satisfactory, and the whole representation may be 
considered satisfactory, when viewed as a popular euter- 
prise, and with due regard for the very moderate prices of 
admission, and for reserved seats, demanded by the man- 
agers. 

Der Probe Kuss, Millécker’s new opera,was heard for the 
first time in America on Monday evening, May 18, when 
the summer season of Terrace Garden was opened. Of 
course the music is exceedingly light, but the different 
arias are pretty, and Herr Edmund Léwe, a new-comer, 
and Frau Philla Wolff (the two artists who filled the lead- 
ing réles) received any number of encores and won enthu- 
siastic applause—the garden adjoining the theatre, and 
the Hungarian orchestra which played there before and 
after the operetta, affording additional entertainment of a 
welcome character. 

In spite of the support given by Herr Seidl’s friends, 
and notwithstanding the tempting announcements of real- 
ly fine programmes, the untimely end of the promenade 
concerts at the Metropolitan Opera-house was scarcely a 
surprise to those who had attended them. The building 
was so ill suited to the different needs of a badly planned 
scheme, and the expenses were so heavy, that it is not aston- 
ishing that the management lost heart, and, perhaps wise- 
ly, determined to disband their forces. The present sys- 
tem of ventilation renders the Metropolitan Opera-house 
peculiarly unfit for smoking, which was allowed through- 
out the building; therefore on nights when extreme heat 
and humidity prevailed, taxing breathing powers to the 
utmost under ordinary conditions, the place became utter- 
ly unbearable. 

It was doubtful whether the Musical Festival in aid of 
Anton Rubinstein’s fund to further the interests of com- 
posers, could draw an audience creditable to the cause it 
represented—the date being late in the season, no cele- 
brated artist appearing to tempt the public, and the an- 
nouncements of the affair being limited to a few adver- 
tisements hardly calculated to draw attention to the con- 
cert given at Carnegie Hall on the evening of May 20. 
Under these circumstances the comparative emptiness of 
the hall could hardly have caused severe disappointment 
to those engaged in the undertaking, and a programme of 
Rubinstein’s compositions was more or less successfully 
interpreted by an orchestra under the direction of Mr. 
Platon Brounoff, Mile. Janotha (court pianist to the Em- 

eror of Germany), Miss Marie Maurer, Signor Abramoff, 

r. Victor Clodio, and Mr. André Hekking. 

The works produced were: Ouverture Triomphale, Suite 
de Ballet from Feramors, the first movement of the Ocean 
Symphony, and Bal Costumé, for orchestra; the D-minor 
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sonata for piano and violoncello; songs, among which were 
the ever-beautiful ** Es blinkt der Thau,” and the setting of 
“Du bist wie eine Blume”; and groups of piano and violon- 
cello pieces. A symphonic overture composed by Mr. 
Brounoff and dedicated to the memory of Anton Rubin- 
stein was appropriately included in the programme, and 
was favorably received. Mr. André Hekking’s perform- 
ance on the ’cello gave much pleasure. Mr. Hekking ap- 
peared for the first time in this country on this occasion, 
and proved by his full pure tone, good technique, and 
evident musical feeling that he was destined to win his 
way. He was recalled after playing the familiar Mélodie 
and a morceau, and forced to contribute an encore. 

If we except the Ocean Symphony, his last sympho- 
ny, and the lighter ballet music which he devoted so 
much time to, Rubinstein’s permanent claims do not rest 
with his orchestral works; and in the nature of things 
his somewhat unclassed and uneven choral compositions 
must sink into oblivion. On the other hand, the great 
pianist’s piano pieces and many of his songs will un- 
doubtedly live, and will, indeed, in all probability and 
for various reasons, be far more valued in the future than 
they are now. 


we OUR PARIS 
BAB“. 


OILNG., to the Salon of the Champ de Mars a few morn- 
ings ago, I came, in one of the long rooms, upon a large 
group of people, who seemed to be marshalled and moved 
about by one of their number, who rang from time to time 
a bell. My first thought was that I had come upon a 
*‘eyclone,” according to M. Ludovic Halévy’s definition 
of it. Ihave not the story by me in which he calls a cy- 
clone ‘‘an ascending column which sweeps everything 
before it,” or something of the kind, and means by it a 
tourist party. It is a delicious bit of humor, and you 
will find it in a volume of charming translations from 
the French, made, I think, by Miss Edith Brander Mat- 
thews. But as I looked at these people I discovered that 
they were all men, and then something about one of the 
figures seemed rather familiar. I made the further dis- 
covery that it was Carolus Duran, very smart, as usual, 
in gray clothes, a gray hat and white kid gloves, with 
an unlighted cigarette held airily between the second 
and third fingers of one hand. One is not one of the 
best artist dressmakers in the world for nothing! Then 
I recognized Jean Beraud, tall, straight, with the carriage 
of an officer and the bearing of a boulevardier, also very 
well set up, and then I saw that the man who was intrust- 
ed with the ringing of the bell was no less a person than 
the illustrious president of the Champ de Mars, Puvis de 
Chavannes. It was the committee of the Salon going 
around electing Sociétaires. I was very glad indeed to get 
such a good composite photograph of so many of the big 
wigs of the artistic world; and it was a source of personal 
satisfaction to me to discover that while there is no position 
more trying, so to speak, than to flock about in a herd 
like so many school-boys to the sound of a ridiculous little 
bell, they stood the ovkeal quite creditably, and managed, 
most of them, to look personages. 

It was curious to see how many different types there 
were, from Courtois, who is what the French call del homme, 
tall, finely built, with auburn hair, and a Titian beard, 
down to little Dubufe, who will persist in wearing knick- 
erbockers and what we used to call when I was a child 
ankle-ties. I believe, however, he is a most useful mem- 
ber of the association, and has more to do with keeping it 
up in good running order than any other man in it. Per- 
haps I should beg the pardon of ces messieurs for speak- 
ing so freely of their personal characteristics, but that is 
the penalty they pay for greatness, et ils ne s'en soucieraient 
guére, du reste. Walking about with them were two em- 
ployés of the Salon, in uniform, who carried, one a bag of 
black and the other of white beans, with which the com- 
mittee voted. Just in front of me they stopped before 
Mr. Humphreys Johnston’s exhibit, and though to my 
knowledge I have never seen Mr. Johnston, and therefore 
have no personal interest in his success, I have a great ad- 
miration for his talent, and rather hoped they were going 
to elect him a Sociétaire. But I do not believe they did. I 
heard one of the important men near me say that he was 
too young, and another that the portrait of his mother 
was a ‘‘sale couleur.” I rather thought they elected Dau- 
chez, and predict that Miss Cecilia Beaux will be made a 
Sociétaire on the strength of her exposition of this year, 
which is fine from so many points of view. 

Her most important picture is a ‘‘ Portrait of Dr. Greer,” 
which is strong, personal, and of remarkable purity of 
tone; and another picture is called *‘ Ernesta,” a canvas 
on which one sees only the lower half of a nurse’s dress 
and white apron, with her hand leading a little girl in a 
white frock and pink bonnet. The movement in the pic- 
ture is something extraordinary; the way in which she 
has given the feeling of a baby’s irregular steps; and no 
less remarkable is the expression and the individuality 
that she has given to Ernesta. There is no chic about it. 
It is that most difficult of all things to catch and fix on 
canvas—the personality of a little child. Not less do I 
like the calm atmosphere that breathes from ‘‘ A Lady of 
Connecticut,” who sits in the New England peace of a 
little white corner of a room hung with dotted muslin, 
against a white bed, holding in her hand one of those old- 
fashioned palm-leaf fans bordered with green that we 
used to see, some of us,in our childhood. You cannot 
imagine anything more delightful than the frank, pure 
color in all these pictures. a are simply charming. 

Mr. Humphreys Johnston’s ‘‘ Portrait of my Mother” is 
also a favorite of mine—the best thing he shows, I think. 
His mother, in a voluminous fur-bordered mantle of soft 
black silk lined with mauve, is sitting with her face turned 
towards you on a green Empire sofa against a background 
of that undefined leafy brown that we see so often in old 
Japanese prints. In one corner, at the right, is a bit of 
red in a tiny table, on which are a white rose and a white 
teacup. The picture is an exquisite harmony of color and 
composition, low in tone, full of nwances.extremely personal 
and interesting. ‘The reflection from the background has 
perhaps thrown too much bistre on the face; I can see what 
M.—I will not say who—meant by calling it sale. But the 
whole picture one must like. Dauchez is some one I have 
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never heard of before, who paints somewhat, a very little, 
in the style of Cottet, Breton scenes, such as a *‘ Pilgrim- 
age,” in which the boats of the Breton ts are just 
nearing the shore. The whole is done in the very lowest 
possible note of color, and in only a few tones, in which 
a deep green predominates with a depth of paint that 
gives to the entire surface the effect of extraordinary rich- 
ness and age ee 

Personally, of all the things in the Salon I enjoy most 
the five panels of Puvis de Chavannes, a statement that I 
make, I assure you, without the least idea of pose. One 
who wants to get a better idea of the wuvre of Puvis de 
Chavannes has only to study the collection of his draw- 
ings that entirely covers the walls of the Salon Bleu. The 
simplified outlines that one sees in his mural decorations 
would never give one an idea of the precision and the 
care with which all his studies are made directly from 
nature. The idea of his decoration does not mean so 
much to me. The figures showing the commencement 
of the development of human thought, ‘ Astronomy,” 
followed by “Virgil,” ““ASschylus and the Oceanides,” 
and ‘‘Homer crowned by the Iliad and the Odyssey,” 
leave me comparatively indifferent, but it is the great 
restfulness and beauty of the color that appeals to me. 
Never have I seen a blue more purely, intensely, beauti- 
fully blue on canvas than that in the central panel, or any- 
thing more delicate, ethereal, or spiritual than the figures 
of nymphs playing about the rock in the centre of it. 
Most nymphs and angels look as though they had been 
scooped out of the streets and thrown into the air. These 
are ethereal. Dagnan-Bouveret’s much-discussed picture 
of ‘‘ The Last Supper” is not entirely satisfactory to me, 
although so great a painter as Dagnan- Bouveret could 
never do anything that was not interesting. I know peo- 
ple who feel for it the wildest enthusiasm. The artists, 
as a rule, do not like it altogether, and one of them told 
me that he felt as badly about it as though it had been 
his own picture, Dagnan had put into it so much work 
and sincerity of purpose. To my mind he has tried to do 
the impossible, has tried to paint the miraculous, which, if 
it can be done at all, can only be done by conventions 
that we understand. Certain effects, for instance, give us 
the impression of the infinite. But Dagnan-Bouveret has 
represented the Apostles seated round a table, with Christ 
standing in the centre, and the whole scene supposed to 
be inundated with a supernatural light which emanates 
from the Master. These intense yellows and oranges 
convey to me no impression at all. I ask myself, to be- 
gin with, what they mean; reason out that this is sup- 
posed to be a supernatural light, which has changed the 
value of everything; begin working out whether the 
values ure correct; at the end the picture gets to be a 
Chinese puzzle, when it ought to be convincing, ought to 
convey its idea in one impression that study | confirms 
afterwards. KATHARINE De Forest. 
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SUMMER MILLINERY. 

UMMER millinery is a very engrossing topic to every 

woman who likes to be well gowned. here are so 
many shapes in hats to choose from, so many different 
styles in trimming, and this year, above all, such bewilder- 
ing colorings, that it really is a difficult task to choose 
just what is suitable and becoming as well. Easter always 
ushers in a great quantity of fashions in millinery, which 
look so enticingly fresh and bright in contrast to those 
which have been worn all winter that it is extremely dif- 
ficult not to fall victim to them and to use up a lot of 
money which is much better kept until this time and spent 
in buying regular summer hats. Advanced styles are al- 
ways a little exaggerated, and unless there is a very long 
purse to dip into, it is much better to wait until good taste 
has toned down the startling shapes and colors which 
appear early. 

There is no question but some of the hats this year 
are extraordinary, and there seems very little excuse 
for their existence. The so-called picturesque hat has 
fortunately proved impossible for most people, and the 
graceful and artistic lines, which were so ungraceful 
and inartistic when copied by amateurs, are now only 
seen on the heads where they belong. Full soft ruches, 
bows, and trimmings of all sorts are the distinctive fea- 
ture in this year’s fashions. There are very few stiff hats 
exhibited anywhere, and those few are for certain usages 
of which we will speak later. The straws are endless in 
their variety and coloring, and in the large establishments 
it is not at all an unusual spectacle to see women choosing 
the straw, which is sold by the yard, like ordinary braid, 
and then designating the shape into which they wish it to 
be made. The great advantage of this new Sisawere is 
that the hats are more apt to fit, and all the good mil- 
liners make hats to order on this plan. The soft crowns 
are also new this year, and to have the crown and the 
brim quite different is absolutely necessary—the crown of 
straw, for instance, with the rim of tulle, chiffon, or even 
lace. One exceedingly smart model is of white chip, 
somewhat on a sailor shape, with a medium brim. In the 
centre of the brim is let in an insertion of inch-wide sheer 
black lace, which is exceedingly pretty and most becom- 
ing. The other trimming on the hat consists of lilacs 
and pink roses, with a stiff little ostrich tip at one side. 








FLOWER HATS. 


Hats covered with flowers, or toque-bonnets made en- 
tirely of flowers, are much in favor this year. When the 
bats are chosen in preference to the bonnets, the quanti- 
ty of flowers that is oe on them is surprising, aud the 
very latest fad is, besides the flowers, to use feathers and 
wings and even tho tails of birds-of-paradise. This 
last trimming started, as most fashions do, in Paris, and 
the first hats that were sent over were exceedingly pictu- 
resque. These long soft feathers drooping over on either 
side of the brim were certainly graceful, but as they are 
now put on to hang almost to the shoulders, and dyed 
bright pink, green, or purple, they are hideous, and to 
be avoided. The massing of the flowers, if carefully 
done, is extremely effective. A small hat, with a crown 
of fancy yellow straw and a brim of black open-work, 
has a full soft wreath of heliotrope, with occasionally 
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a pink rose thrust in; under the brim, resting on the 
hair, are bunches of pink roses, while at one side of the 
crown are two stiff black feathers, which add the neces- 
sury height to the bat, The small toque-bonnets, which 
follow closely the lines of the head and look particularly 
well with the present style of arranging the hair, are the 
daintiest of all the styles this year. ‘The flowers are put on 
a wire frame covered with tulle, and, to be satisfactory, are 
made of only the finest material; bluets are very effective, 
as are mignonette and violets combined, or roses of dif- 
ferent shades; there is always one spray which stands 
up at the left side, and this gives the needed height. 

ost novel of all is the toque made of cherries; the truit 
is marvellously well imitated, and any stiff, hard look it 
might have is quite done away with by the quantities of 
green leaves which are used, and the knots of soft green 
tulle which are twisted in among the flowers. While, of 
course, these hats, when bought of a milliner, have a cer- 
tain style it is almost impossible for an amateur to give 
them, nevertheless it is possible to make them at home 
if the wire frame is chosen with care so that it fits down 
on the head; then the putting the flowers on merely re- 
quires care and daintiness. It is well to remember also 
that for once pins are preferable to stitches, if the long 
slim ones be used. 

Hats are worn tilted exaggeratedly far over the face, 
so far over that the brim at the back turns up and shows 
a little of the crown of the head; this, of course, is extreme- 
ly ugly, and is remedied by putting a great deal of trim- 
ming at the back, so that all the ugly space is filled in. 
Bows of ribbon, flowers, and knots of tulle all can be put 
together and made to look well. This style in its fullest 
extent was seen first in the spring hats; the latest are much 
modified. 

SHADE HATS. 


Perhaps the prettiest hats of all the year are the so- 
called shade hats to be worn with summer costumes. 
They are always large, generally of leghorn, and their 
beauty consists in the way in which the brims are caught 
up, the lives are consulted, and the flowers that are used. 
Daisies and field flowers are not appropriate to any but 
children aud young girls, bluets always excepted, and 
this year clover; but roses of every shade, color, and size, 
heliotrope, lilacs, and other flowers, can be used for any 
age. The roses are the prettiest of all, and they are made 
to look most wonderfully natural. When hard effects 
are becoming, the use of black velvet around the crown 
and some black velvet bows is exceedingly effective on 
shade hats. But black velvet is not becoming to every- 
body, and when it is not, soft tulle should be used instead. 
Faucy ribbons are not used this summer very much in 
trimming these shade hats; the velvet ribbon or the tulle 
has quite taken its place. Besides the leghorn hats there 
are numberless soft broad- brimmed hats which rightly 
come under the category of shade hats. A favorite 
model this summer has the crown of yellow straw made 
soft, and around the brim are puffings of tulle put so 
closely together that the whole effect is very light, while 
a spray of roses at the left side and bunches of roses 
under the brim add the necessary touch of color. An- 
other very smart style is like an exaggerated sailor hat. 
Just across the back, fastened on the crown and extend- 
ing over the brim, is a double bow of black satin ribbon; 
the only other trimming is a ruche of kuife-pleated chiffon 
edged with three rows of very narrow black satin. Only 
a few of these hats have been seen yet, and then only on 
smart women. The objection is otten raised that these 
ruchings of tulle and chiffon are perishable. They are 
not so perishable as they seem, and can easily be replaced 
by new ones, and at far less expense than is necessary 
in using flowers; then common flowers invariably fade 
and look shabby, and the handsomer qualities are always 
expensive. White lace is used in connection with the 
tulle; the soft Malines is the favorite, and this is twisted 
in and lies over the tulle or chiffon in a most becoming 
fashion. Black lace is rarely seen on the hats this year; 
but entire hats are made of mousseline de soie and tulle, 
and are in every possible shade. The black and white 
can be worn by women of any age, but the blues, pinks, 
and yellows it is just as well for women over twenty-five 
to avoid. These same hats are exquisitely pretty for small 
children, most becoming, and not so easily destroyed as 
might be thought. 
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SAILOR AND ALPINE HATS, 


English walking hats, turbans, sailor hats, and the Alpine 
hats—all these, which are always in fashion for travelling 
and work-a-day use, sre more popular this year than ever. 
There is not a very marked difference in the shapes and 
trimmings, but an iuch difference in these hats as to height 
or brim is every bit as important and noticeable as the oft- 
quoted inch on a man's nose. There are two styles in the 
sailor hats; one has quite a wide brim, and a crown of 
only medium height—iow, really, rather than high—this is 
in the rough straw; in the fine straw the brim is narrower 
and the crown higher than last year. Dark blue and dark 
brown, or white with a fancy band, are the favorite colors; 
but the coarse straws in dark colors are rarely sold in the 
smart shops. These bats have again no trimming except 
the band, unless they are of Panama straw, with narrow 
brim turned up at the back, and trimmed all around the 
crown and at one side with flowers. Under these circum- 
stances, while the shape is the same, they really do not 
belong in the category of stiff hats. The prices usked for 
the sailor hats at the fashionable hatters’ are far in excess 
of those asked at the different shops; but their styles are al- 
most invariably exclusive, and most people prefer to have 
the exclusive and therefore leading fashion of the year. 
For bicycling there is a fancy straw sailor bat, trimmed 
with a band and two quills. Inside is a soft piece of 
flannel, which makes the hat very comfortable against 
the forehead, and does not add to the weight. One weave 
of straw, called pineapple straw, seems jo be very popu- 
lar in the sailor hats that are worn whef bicycling. The 
Alpine hats are a little narrower in the brim than last 
year, and the crown is somewhat higher; they are trimmed 
with shaded wings or cock’s feathers in the same way as 
last year. The English walking hats and turbans are ex- 
ceedingly stiff,and almost too heavy and warm for com- 
fort. For early spring and early autumn they are all that 
could be desired, and the favorite trimming is pheasants’ 
breasts, with a bow of satin. These always look exceed- 
ingly well, and never become common, partly because 
they are expensive, and also because they are not becom- 
ing to everybody. 








Gown witrna BoLero JACKET. 
For pattern and description see No. VLL on pattern-sheet Supplement. 


1 LINEN RAVELLING OUTFIT. 
N their winter homes women delight in dainty sur- 
roundings, and all sorts of pretty articles made of satin, 
silk, ribbons, and lace adorn bureau and dressing-table; 
but when the time arrives for summer journeying, it is 
impossible to carry in trunks and travelling-satchels deli- 
cate cases and bags whose beauty vanishes when their 
freshness fades. So when the annual hegira to mountains 
and sea-shore begins, practical people replace fanciful 





Suint-Wais?T AND TWEED SKIRT. 
For description see pattern-sheet Supplement. 





GYMNASIUM SvuIr 
For pattern and description see No. XI. on pattern-sheet Supplement. 
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articles with durable linen ones, which, if any accident 
befall them, can be sent to the laundry, and returned ‘‘ as 
good as new.” 

The material which will endure the hardest wear and 
tear is stout gray linen bound with red, blue, or brown 
braid, any lettering which may be used matching the color 
of the binding; but white linen duck, bound with either 
white linen or white silk braid, and embroidered with 
silk, though it will of course soil more readily, can be 
quickly restored to its pristine freshness by any careful 
laundress. I saw recently a beautiful set decorated with 
violets, a gift for a bride who is going to Europe on 
a wedding -tour. Forget-me-nots or maidenhair - fern 
would be equally pretty. 

The set can be made as complete as the donor’s time or 
purse will afford, and comprises the indispensable hand- 
kerchief and glove case, the toilet-case, wash-cloth bag, 
bag for India-rubbers, shoe-square, and medicine-case. 














TarLor Costume ror Drivine. 
For description see pattern-sheet Supplement. 
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OvutiIne Gown. 
For description see pattern-sheet Supplement. 


For the handkerchief-case, cut a piece of linen seven- 
teen inches wide and eight long. One inch from the up- 
per right-hand corner sew a strip of braid like the bind- 
ing, pass it diagonally across, and fasten on the lower 
edge; then, eight inches from the same corner, sew a sec- 
ond piece, fastening it an inch from the lower left-hand 
corner. Commencing half-way down one of the narrow 
ends, bind the whole case with braid, concealing the join 
under a piece of braid a yard and an eighth long, which, 
after being sewed here, is-passed across the case—now 
doubled—and sewed just in the centre of the fold, the 
ends being tied in a bow on the top of the case. If made 
of white duck, embroider the flowers in one corner, with 
the stems turned toward the centre. The decoration 
should occupy about one-fourth of one side of the case. 
Before binding, substitute ribbon half an inch wide, the 
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TRAVELLING OR OvuTING Gown. 
For description see pattern-sheet Supplement. 


color of the flowers, for the strips of braid, and baste on 
another piece of duck, the same size as the case, to hide 
the wrong side of the embroidery. 

A glove-case is made of a piece of gray linen seventeen 
inches wide and eleven inches long. Four inches from 
each end sew a piece of braid eleven inches long; pass it 
straight across the case and fasten on the opposite side. 
These are to hold the gloves, which are slipped under 
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Mountain CosTuME. 
For pattern and description see No. V. on pattern-sheet Supplement. 





Baturne Soir. 
For pattern and description see No. II. on pattern-sheet Supplement 
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the handkerchief-case; substi- 
tute ribbon for the braid bands 
inside, and, before binding, 
baste on a second piece of lin- 
en duck the same size for a 
lining. 

For a toilet case cut two 
pieces of gray linen eighteen 
inches long and ten wide, one 
piece six inches long and ten 
wide, one two inches long and 
ten wide, one five inches 
square, and one five inches 
long and five and a half inch- 
es wide. Turn down across 
the long side of the piece ten 
inches wide a hem half an inch 
deep, and work in red, blue, or 
brown a row of feather-stitch- 
ing to conceal the stitching of 
the hem. Below it work in out- 
line stitch the word ‘‘ Brush.” 
Border three sides of the strip 
two inches long with a half- 
inch hem, finish with a row 
of feather-stitching, and work 
in the centre ‘“ Tooth-brush.” 
Hem the two smaller pieces on 
three sides the same width, 
finish with the feather-stitch- 
ing, embroider on the smaller 
one “Soap,” on the other 
‘*Pins.” Next baste’at one of 
the narrow ends of one of the 
large pieces of linen the piece 
marked ‘‘ Brush,” keeping the 
hem at the top; above it put 
the one marked “ Tooth-brush,” 
placing the raw edge on the 
left, leaving half an inch be- 
tween it and the piece below. 
Half an inch above it baste the 
two smaller pieces, turning the 
narrow hemmed ends toward 
the centre. The space just 
above should have the initials 
of the owner's name. It is ad- 
visable to lay these pieces on 
the linen before marking the 
words, that the lettering may 





Batiste Warst with Ficnv. 
For pattern and description see No. XIV. on pattern-sheet Supplement 
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TaFreta Watst witn Rreson anp LACE. 
For description see pattern-sheet Supplement. 





TRAVELLING CosTUME. 


them. Bind the piece of linen, commencing four For pattern and description see No. IL[. on pattern-sheet Supplement, 


inches and a half from the end on one of the long 
sides; then fasten over the join a strip of braid 
three-quarters of a yard long. Sew a second piece 
the same length on the same side, four inches and 
a half from the other end, and tie both in bows on 
the top. If made of white duck and embroidered, 
put the bouquet in the left-hand corner, with the 
flowers arranged as described in the directions for 


Srtk WaAIst with PLEATED YORE. 
For description see pattern-sheet Supplement. 


not be upside down. Having 
basted them on, catch firmly 
the sides of the three upper 
pieces. Then place the second 
large piece of linen upon the 
other—laying it on the side 
with the pockets—and stitch 
firmly across the sides and bot- 
tom. Bind the seam over with 
narrow gray braid, turn the 
bag thus formed on the other 
side, and make a hem an inch 
and a half wide at the top, fin- 
ishing on the right side with a 
row of feather-stitching, and 
sew midway down one-half of 
the top a piece of brown satin 











Fig. 1.—Storm or Traveiumne CioaKk. 
For patterns and description see Nos. I. and XV. on pattern-sheet Supplement. 


Fig. 2.—Dvust Croax. 
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ribbon—if brown is used for 
the feather-stitching—a yard 
long, with which to tie the case 
when rolled. 

A convenient article is a shoe- 
square made of a piece of gray 
linen one-half yard square, 
bound with braid half an inch 
wide, first embroidering across 
one corner, nine inches above 
the point, in outline stitch, the 
color of the braid, the word 
‘*Boots” or ‘‘ Shoes,” placing 
the upper part of the letters 
toward the centre. Sew a yard 
of the braid to the point below 
—fastening it in the middle— 
to tie the square. Two, at 
least, should be in every trav- 
eller’s outfit. 

To make a wash-cloth bag 
fold the wash-cloth, and cut 
the bag half an inch larger on 
three sides, allowing two inch- 
es more in length at one end, 
which is folded over, forming 
a frill an inch wide. Line the 
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CHALLI MORNING JACKET. 
For pattern and description see No. XII. on pattern-sheet Supplement. 


bag as far as this additional two inches with rubber-cloth 
or oil-silk, hem the linen down upon it, make two rows 
of stitching three-eighths of an inch apart, and run braid 
in for a drawing-string. Work the initials in the centre 
of one side in outline stitch. 

A bag for India-rubbers is made in precisely the same 
manner as the wash-cloth bag, except that a strip of linen 
three inches long is left at one end after folding it half an 
inch longer than the rubbers; the corners are rounded, 
forming a flap like that of an envelope; the whole bag is 
bound with braid, initials are placed across the flap, a but- 
ton-hole is worked in the centre near the bottom, and a 
button is sewed on the bag. 

For a medicine-case cut two pieces of gray linen seven 
teen inches wide and twelve long. Measure in the centre 
an oblong space nine inches wide and five long, and put 
two rows of stitching nine inches in length—leaving four 
inches on each side—and five inches apart. Cut from the 
outer edges of the linen to the stitched lines two straight 
slashes on the right side and two on the left side of the Jin- 
en, thus making flaps five inches wide, and round the cor- 
ners by cutting them in a curved line. Proceed in the 
same manner with one of the nine inch flaps, but shape 











the opposite one differently. Measure an inch and a 
quarter from each end, and cut a slash half an inch 
deep, making angular corners; then curve the lines out 
like those of the other flaps, the sole difference being 
that this one has square instead of rounding corners. If 
these directions are not clearly understood, cut a piece of 
paper according to the measurements, and you will soon 
tind it easy to comprehend. Now cut off from one piece 
of the linen both narrow flaps just at the point where the 
curve of the wide flaps begins. Bind both edges with 
pieces of braid, but first fasten in the centre of each a 
strip of stout silk elastic an inch and a quarter wide and 
ten inches long. Stitch three lines across this band to 
form five loops. Fasten the edge from which the left 
hand flap has been cut firmly to the piece of linen be- 
neath, but leave the one on the right free—this forms a 
pocket for mustard leaves—and, commencing in the mid- 
dle of the square-cornered flap, bind the whole outer edge. 
Obtain at a drug-store five strong, flat glass bottles three 
and a half inches long, with rubber corks, and slip one ato 
each loop of the elastic. Paste on each bottle a white label 
on which to write the name of its contents. Sew pieces of 
braid one-quarter of a yard long to the centre of the nar- 
row flaps, tie them, fold the square-cornered flap over 
them, sew a piece of braid a yard long to the centre of the 
other wide flap, and tie around the whole. The braid 
must be fastened in the middle. The outside should be 
ornamented with a row of feather-stitching outlining the 
oblong space, and the initials of the name in the centre. 
This decoration should be done before the pieces are 
stitched together. If woollen braid is used for the bind- 
ings, shrink it first. Fine white linen braid is preferable, 
on the score of utility, to white silk for binding the linen 
duck, as in frequent washing silk turns yellow. 
Mary J, SAFFORD. 


MRS. GERALD.’ 


BY MARIA LOUISE POOI 


XLII 
eT US BK REAL FRIENDS.” 


] EFORE any one spoke again three answering shots 
were heard far away at the right, and then, still far 
ther off, three more 

‘Tt is a scene in a theatre,” exclaimed Mrs. Jennings, 

‘with all the lights turned down so that the one lantern 
may be seen; and you are the heroine, Mrs. Gerald. No 
music by the orchestra; audience thrilled to silence.” 

‘‘I'm glad you can view the matter so cheerfully, Mrs 
Jennings,” remarked Lucian,still with that unusual gravity 
of manner. He had not, after the first moment, appeared 
to see Judith, by whose side the setter was standing. 

We have had plenty of time to cultivate cheerfulness,” 
was the response, “nights and nights, it seems to us.” 
Mrs. Jennings advanced nearer the lantern and held her 
watch close to it. ‘ Only a little after twelve!”’ she said. 

She turned to Judith, and the latter now became aware 
that this woman was making talk that Judith might have 
an opportunity to recover her self-possession—if she had 
lost it. An impulse of gratitude stirred in Judith’s heart. 
But Lucian understood nothing of this, and his irritation 
was 80 great as to be with difficulty concealed. He had 
expected to find only Judith if indeed he were fortunate. 

‘Of course the time has seemed very long,” he now 
said, stiffly. ‘‘And it has seemed long to your friends, Mrs. 
Gerald,” turning, with marked reserve, towards Judith. 

‘Tam very sorry,” she returned, with the same reserve; 

it was so heedless of me to get lost. The fog came up, 
but I am so much at home on the shore here that I didn’t 
think of the possibility of losing my way.” 

“There are a dozen men searching in different direc- 
tions,” went on Lucian. ‘‘ Uncle Dick held out in the 
opinion that you were not lost, and that you would resent 
any search being made; but when I got home at half past 
ten, and he found I hadn't seen you, we roused some of 
the neighbors and set out. I think we are lucky to have 
found you so soon. Shall we start for home now? The fir- 
ing gave the signal for the people to give up looking.” 

All the long and tiresome walk homeward Judith was 
thinking of the few words Lucian had said, which told 
her that her husband had thought that she was with iis 
nephew. This thought annoyed her so much that she was 
surprised at the strength of the irritation 

The three reached the Eldridge house a few minutes be- 
fore Mr. Gerald's arrival, and when that gentleman came 
his wife met him in the hall. He was so pale that she was 
betrayed into uttering an exclamation of alarm. She went 
quickly to his side and took his hand. ‘I’m so sorry!” 
she said, in a low voice. 

He smiled somewhat satirically as he answered: ‘‘ Oh, 
don't grieve about that! You have given us a taste of 
the pleasures of the chase,” 

She wanted to shrink back, but she would not. She said 
something so gently that he gave her a quick, interroga 
tive glance. He was still holding her hand 

‘*T hope you'll forgive me,” she pleaded, ‘‘and I hope 
you have't been very anxious.” 

‘Oh, a trifle; just enough to give a seasoning to every- 
day monotony.’ 

Though he spoke thus, he did not release the hand. He 
was looking steadily down at her. The next moment he 
glanced about him; he saw that no one else was in the hall. 

Judith saw a spasm as of physical agony cross his face 
His grasp on her fingers unconsciously tightened. ‘‘ Ob,” 
she cried, in a whisper, pressing nearer, ‘‘ you are ill!” 

‘Not in the least,” throwing his head back. ‘I want- 
ed to ask you something, and I know you will answer me 
truthfully. Really—" here he managed to smile—‘‘I find 
it quite an advantage to have a wife who tells the truth.” 

Judith now drew back somewhat. ‘‘ What do you want 
to ask me?” she inquired, coldly. 

‘This: have you been wandering over those cliffs think- 
ing to throw yourself into the water?” 

‘No.” " 

In spite of his efforts, Mr. Gerald could not restrain the 
long sigh that came through his lips as he heard that 
monosyllable and believed it implicitly. ‘‘Thank you,” 
he — after a moment 

The next day, as they were in Boston, and driving down 
to the wharf of the Cunarder in which they were to sail, 
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Gerald turned suddenly to his wife and asked, ‘“‘ Why did 
you shrink so from this voyage?” 

Judith felt that this was almost too much. Her eyes 
flashed. Then she lowered them. Whatever happened, 
her foremost effort should be to sacrifice everything to 
this man. She would treat him as a devotee might treat 
an idol. Since feeling did not prompt her, she was sure 
to overdo. But she could not ‘clp that, and probably 
would not know it. And she was already beginning upon 
the exaggerated plan which Mrs. Jennings had suggested. 
“If you will excuse me, I won’t answer,” she said, but 
speaking with an extreme gentleness. 

Mr. Gerald laughed. Then he examined her face with 
great care. At such times, though she felt as if she were 
under a microscope, she would not shrink perceptibly. 
She sat now with her eyes lowered under her haakeaale 
gaze, her whole frame thrilling with the intensity of her 
rebellion. Presently Mr. Gerald laughed again. 

‘I thought I had arranged everything with the utmost 
forethought,” he said: ** A sea voyage, with Lucian along; 
a trip to Algeria, with Lucian along; an indefinite stay 
somewhere in Africa, with Lucian along. And all the 
time a useful husband—one who trusts his wife, and who 
will not be forever present. Upon my word, a woman 
must be difficult to please who isn’t satisfied with such an 
arrangement.” 

Judith remained silent. Into her rebellious feeling had 
now come something like terror. How he returned again 
and again to this topic! It seemed impossible that any 
man should make such arrangements, and should talk 
about them like this. She longed to scan her husband's 
face closely, but she would not lift her eyes. She sat 
there motionless. The carriage whirled down on to the 
dock. Ina few moments more they would be on board 
the steamer. 

A fantastic idea that fate awaited them on the boat 
came into Judith’s mind, but she would not harbor the 
idea. She knew that in these days she could not trust to 
her impressions. 

‘* Would you like to turn back?” asked Mr. Gerald. 

She glanced to her right and saw the shipping. A cold 
puff of salt water came to her nostrils. She longed to say 
** Yes—yes—go back!” But she would not say it. 

She turned now and looked up at her husband's face. 
His eyes, with an expression of intensity and questioning, 
were on her. She had a dreadful wonder as to how plain- 
ly her soul was seen under his microscope. 

But she had nothing to conceal. So she said, firmly, 
“ [ wish to do exactly as you like.” 

Mr. Gerald threw himself against the cushions. ‘‘ By 
Jove!” he exclaimed. What had he wished her to say? 
No matter; she could not again beg him not to go. And 
she had made up her mind. 

In a moment more they had crossed the gangway plank, 
and were standing watching the carriages drive up with 
their passengers. 

Mr. Gerald was politely kind. Judith could have doubt- 
ed whether he had asked her that question or looked in 
that way in the carriage. Very soon he conducted her 
down stairs. She found a magnificent bunch of roses in 
her state-room. She bent over them, her face losing its 
stiffness. 

** You sentthem?” She looked up, smiling at her hus- 
band. 

‘*Yes. I knew you were a real woman about roses.” 

** Why shouldn't I be?” 

Again she came near him. She had taken one of the 
roses. She now fastened it to his coat. 

‘** Thank you,” he said, formally; and then, immediate- 
ly, ‘‘ 1 wonder if Lucian has come aboard yet.” 

He left the room, and Judith sat down alone. But she 
turned her back on the roses, and she replaced the one 
she had kept in her hand. All at once the odor sickened 
her. Then, with that revulsion and curious self-constraint 
which so often is characteristic of the nature resolved 
upon self-sacrifice, Judith rose and went to the flowers 
again. She arranged a cluster and carefully pinned it 
upon her corsage. While she was doing so she heard the 
shouting on the deck, the hurried giving of orders, and 
she knew that the boat was about to cast off from its 
moorings. She stood still in the middle of the little room 
listening. 

Then, with a sudden passionate movement, she knelt 
down by a chair and pressed her face into her hands. 
‘Oh, God!” she said, in a loud whisper, ‘‘keep him 
away! Keep him away!” Then a pause; then another 
whisper, *‘ But, above all, give me strength!” 

She experienced a certain comfort from the very atti- 
tude of supplication. She seemed to be near to the great 
Giver of strength, and the nearness soothed her. But she 
dared not remain on her knees. The door was not locked, 
and her husband might come back at any moment. She 
rose and looked out. She now saw that the state-room 
was on the side next the land. She could see a portion 
of the wharf. As she looked a vivid color came to her 
face and a glow to her eyes. A carriage dashed down 
over the planks and out of her range of vision. But in 
the carriage she had caught a glimpse of a young man 
with a yellow beard and a pale, eager face. He was lean- 
ing forward, as if that attitude might hasten his arrival. 
It seemed not a moment later when the boat moved and 
swung away from the wharf. 

Judith grew pale. She pressed her bands together. 
**He was too late!” she whispered. 

A sense of desolation, a very keenness of disappoint- 
ment swept over her before she could rally herself to the 
attitude of mind it was her duty and her determination 
to maintain. That natural heart for the instant spoke 
aloud, but only for an instant. 

She had hardly thought he was too late before she said, 
with strenuous earnestness and utmost sincerity: ‘‘ Thank 
God for that! God has heard me.” 

She had thought of going on deck. But now she sat 
down, breathless at first; but soon a peace came upon 
flesh and spirit. Gradually the boat got under some head- 
way. She felt it gliding along beneath ber and vibrating 
to its pulse of steam. It was not many minutes before 
she heard a step which paused at her door; then a knock. 
Mr. Gerald came in. 

‘It’s magnificent outside,” he said. ‘‘ A real October 
glory is in the sunshine. Come on deck and see the shore 
left behind.” 

He lifted a warm wrap from a pile of hand luggage, 
and put it carefully about her. 

des, I have a surprise for you; and I’ve learned 
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that women like surprises. They are always wanting ex- 
citement of some kind.” 

“ Are they?” 

** Aren't they?” 

‘No. I’m a woman; and what I want is peace—yes, 
even the peace of stagnation.” 

As she spoke Judith looked up in her companion’s face. 

**Mr. Gerald—Richard,” she said, ‘‘ let us be real friends 
—close friends; may we not?” 

“Why, certainly. Am I lacking in friendship towards 
you, Judith?” 

She turned away with a gesture she could not suppress. 


XLIV. 
EMBARKED. 


Mr. GERALD frowned, but his companion did not see 
the frown. She was holding her wrap about her, and gaz- 
ing blindly straight in front of her. The sense that she 
was confined within the limits of the ship already made 
itself felt oppressively. 

Mr. Gerald leaned his back against the door. His frown 
was replaced by a smile. ‘‘ Really,” he said, “I shall soon 
begin to think I am a much misunderstood man. I shall 
be pitying myself, and if there is anything morbid it is 
self-pity. Have you a wish ungratified?” 

There was something indefinite in the voice which pro- 
nounced these words—something which chilled and came 
near frightening the woman who heard it. It was a per- 
ceptible space of time before she could reply, and then she 
could only use the phrase she had so often repeated. 

“You are very kind to me.” Then she added, ‘‘ Shall 
we go on deck?” 

She was expecting to hear her husband say that, after 
all, Lucian had been too late, and she was schooling herself 
to receive the news exactly as she ought to receive it. 

** Wait a moment.” 

Mr. Gerald stil: stood with his back to the door. More 
than she had ever felt it, Judith now was conscious of 
some subtle, inexplicable change in her companion. He 
was different, and she was sure that no one else would 
notice the difference; yet it was a difference which sent a 
chill to her very heart. 

Mr. Gerald thrust his hands deep into his pockets, and 
seemed in vo hurry at all. 

** Now he is going to tell me that Lucian did not come,” 
she was saying to herself, and she might even be obliged 
to listen to condolences for the young man’s absence. She 
wondered if any woman was ever in such a position be 
fore. 

*‘Here I am, a model husband,” began Mr. Gerald. 
** Because my wife has a preference for a certain person, 
I arrange a journey, 1 look to it that she has the society 
she likes; 1 am ready to efface myself to = the proper 
degree, but to be in evidence when it is desirable. And 
yet I have the spirit of a man in me. Yes, by Jove, I 
have the spirit of a manin me!” He pulled his mustache 
His eyes, shining deeply, met his wife’s glance. She 
gazed at him with an appearance of courage that she did 
not feel. Her heart was sinking, sinking; and she could 
not have told precisely why. All her misgivings came to 
life again and elamored for expression; but she would not 
give them expression. 

‘*] must ask you not to talk like this to me again,” she 
said. 

** Not talk like this ?” 

“There is no need; and you know there is no need, 
Will you let me pass, Mr. Gerald?” 

The man’s face changed. He moved and opened the 
door with ceremonious politeness. Then he followed Ju 
dith on deck, his face composed to its usual look. She 
walked quickly forward, not knowing which way she 
went, and mechanically moving aside when she met the 
people who were promenading and watching the shores 
recede. She went straight to the rail and leaned upon it, 
staring at the city that seemed at first to be rising upon the 
horizon, crowned by the golden dome of the State-house. 

**T don’t care what happens! I don’t care what hap 
pens!” she was saying, furiously, to herself. 

She withdrew her eyes from the land and fixed them 
on the dark, blue-black water that was rushing past the 
ship’s side. For the first time the thought of sinking 
down beneath that water came to her as an almost tan 
gible temptation. 

Mr. Gerald had asked if she wished to drown herself. If 
he asked her that question now she must give him a dif- 
ferent reply. 

‘*There is Mingt’s just coming in sight,” said a voice 
close beside her. 

The voice made her pulses stop with a captivating ter- 
ror. it was an instant before she turned and looked out 
towards the light-house. 

**Do you remember that time we children went out to 
Minot’s in Ellis Macomber’'s sloop?” asked Lucian, 

**T remember.” 

‘** And that you were the only girl, after all, who dared 
to climb up into the light?” 

“Of course I don’t forget that,’ Judith said, lightly. 
**It is not our brave deeds that we forget.” 

She looked at the young man beside her with eyes that 
seemed covered by a cloud, so baffling were they. It was 
her husband who had made this meeting possible; per- 
haps at that moment she came near to hating Gerald. 

sucian had behaved in the matter of taking this jour- 
ney quite as you would expect a young man to behave 
who is drawn strongly and yet who has a conscience. 
After he had found Judith the night before in the fog he 
had resolved to throw the whole thing up and go off to 
the ends of the earth in the opposite direction. He had 
even arranged to accompany a friend to California. He 
had gone with that friend to get tickets. His resolution 
had held out until the moment when he was pushing his 
money across to the agent, Then it was as if some bodily 
resence at his elbow seized his arm and drew it away. 
fe thrust the bills back in his pocket. 

** What ails you?” asked his friend. 

*‘No; I can’t go!” he exclaimed. ‘‘I knew all the time 
I couldn’t do it. And yet I told myself, with a great 
show of resolution, that i would do it. I tell you, F felt 
quite fine and resolved when I shoved my money towards 
that clerk.” 

** But what's the matter with you?” scrutinizing him. 

‘The matter is that I'm a cursed simpleton.” 

This was quite strong linguage, and the other man 
made a remark to that effect, adding that he supposed it 
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was true, and that there was only one reason for idiocy so 
pronounced, and that was that Eldridge must be in love. 
Yo this remark Lucian made no immediate reply. 

The two young men walked away. When they were 
in Wheaton’s room Lucian turned to him and asked, 
‘* Have you ever been in love yourself, Wheaton?” 

‘Thank fortune, no!” 

“Then hold your tongue on the subject.” Lucian’s face 
was flushed and his eyes had a fine sparkle. He looked 
at his watch. ‘‘Good-by,” he said. ‘I’m going to take 
that Cunarder.” 

“The devil you are! But you can’t doit. She starts 
in exactly thirty-three minutes.” 

**T will do it.” s 

Lucian tore down the stairs. He was lucky in getting 
a cab, lucky in getting over the ferry, but then he found 
that his watch had been a little slow. Within the last 
three minutes he felt that he would die rather than not 
reach the wharf in time. And he took credit to himself, 
such is the complexity of human nature, for having held 
to a resolution in a way that made him come so near not 
being able to get aboard. It seemed quite a merit that it 
was barely possible to scramble on the boat just as it 
started. But the moment he was on deck a beautiful 
thankfulness and peace descended upon his spirit, and he 
wondered how he had been so siily as to think that he 
would give up the trip. He was making mountains out 
of ge He had sent his luggage aboard a few hours 
earlier. Now he went to bis state-room and sat down for 
a brief space. He felt that he needed a few moments in 
which to compose himself before he should go back on 
deck, for Judith would be sure to be there to see the fa- 
miliar landmarks of the harbor. 

Sitting thus in his room, with his feet stretched out and 
his hands clasped over his head, Lucian smiled at his out- 
rageous folly in taking a fancy to go to California. Why, 
nothing on earth could have kept him from coming 
aboard! And why shouldn't he come? He reasoned the 
whole matter out with the utmost lucidity. He was ab- 
solutely sure of himself; and as for Judith, she was very 
friendly, but that was all. 

Yes, that is all.” 

Hearing his voice pronounce those words aloud, Lucian 
suddenly was aware of a pang that was utterly unreason- 
able in view of the premises laid down by him. He sat 
silent after this brief soliloquy. He was trying to recall 
that evening when he and Judith had been in the little 
boat off shore, and had drifted about until the launch had 
picked them up. He had often tried to recall the partic 
ulars of that time, but everything was indistinct, and a 
like blur was over all his memory of the days he had 
spent in the hospital. He was pei A sure of one thing— 
that Judith had often been with him. He could remem- 
ber nothing but the most cordial friendliness on her part 
since her marriage, and surely that was precisely as it 
should be. 

Then his mind went back still further—to that summer 
evening when she had said that she would not marry 
him, but that she loved him. He was not likely to forget 
that time, but he ought to forget it. The memory of it 
was disastrous in every way to him; and the worst phase 
of his mental condition was that he hugged that remem- 
brance to him and made much of it. But he had had no 
sigu from Judith that she had not forgotten what she said 
then. The sultry scent of the elder-blows came to the 
young maa at this moment as it had come that evening. 
He started up from his chair. 

‘I'm a sentimental fool!” he exclaimed. 

After a few moments more of lingering in his room Lu- 
cian went on deck. Almost the first person he saw was 
his uncle Richard pacing calmly back and forth, carefully 
dressed, brushed, and barbered — looking exactly to his 
nephew as he had always looked. 

Lucian advanced towards the tall, notable figure, thread- 
ing his way among the people, his eyes glancing eagerly 
about him. 

Mr. Gerald held out his hand, smiling as he did so. 
Somehow the young man felt that there was a great deal 
of glitter to that smile, but he met it frankly. 

“IT had almost given you up when I saw you dashing 
on board,” said Mr. Gerald. “ Did you know you came 
within a hair’s-breadth of not going with us?” 

‘* Yes, | know it,” indifferently. The young man won- 
dered why his uncle looked so keenly at him. ‘‘I came 
near giving up the trip,” remarked Lucian, with the same 
careless appearance. 

‘Did you?” sharply. ‘‘ Well,” more calmly, “ of course 
there isn’t a great deal to tempt you to go with us. A 
young fellow like you can’t find much to amuse himself 
with two quiet people like my wife and me.” 

Lucian did not contradict this assertion. He stood gaz- 
ing towards the city they were leaving. He only said, 
quietly, that he had a strong mind to go with Wheaton to 
California. 

Mr. Gerald drew a cigar-case from his pocket, selected 
a cigar, and contemplated it as he said, in his most un- 
emotional voice: ‘‘ Well, my boy, I congratulate you on 
not going with Wheaton. You would have decapitated 
yourself nicely if you had gone with Wheaton.” 

Lucian stared hard at his uncle, who now drew a small 
box of wax tapers from his waistcoat pocket. He put his 
cigar between his teeth. and took a taper in his fingers. 

“I don’t know what you mean,” said Lucian; and he 
could not tell what it was in the face before him that made 
a chill go down his spine. 

““Why,” said Mr. Gerald, with another smile that glit- 
tered, “I mean this: that you would have decapitated 
yourself nicely if you bad gone with Wheaton. When I 
asked you to come abroad with us I meant that 1 wanted 
you to come.” The speaker made a pause, and then add- 
ed: ‘I often have a special reason for making a request. 
i have a special reason for wanting you with us.” 

The words and the manner of the elder man had an ex- 
tremely bewildering and freezing effect on his listener. 

Lucian turned partially away. He was embarrassed 
without knowing why he felt thus, and that feeling of ice 
down his spine continued in a very uncomfortable degree. 

** It was awfully good of you to invite me, Uncle Dick,” 
he said, awkwardly, “ but of course I don’t understand 
what you mean.” ; 

‘**Oh,” responded the other man, with sudden cordiality, 
‘*T mean that I’m fond of my nephew, and that I’m sure 
he’ll make himself useful. 1’m going to ask you to be our 
courier on this journey.” 

** All right,” said Lucian, relieved, ‘‘ I'll take the whole 
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thing on my shoulders. Only give me an idea of where 
you want to go.” 

Mr. Gerald lighted his cigar. ‘‘We are thinking of 
Algiers,” he answered. ‘And I’ve thought of Biskra. 
I want Judith to see something a little different, you 
know.” 

“Yes,” said Lucian. 

** Judith enjoys travelling, you see,” remarked Mr. Ger- 
ald; ‘‘ and, odd as it may seem, she enjoys travelling with 
an old fellow like me.” 

* Yes,” said Lucian, again. 
not old, Uncle Dick.” 

“Thanks, boy, thanks,” with a laugh. ‘I’m not quite 
patriarchal yet, but I’m old enough; yes, I’m old enough.” 

(To BE CONTINUED. ] 


And added, ‘‘ But you are 


FOR SUMMER READING. 


\ ISS WILKINS has grown steadily, not only in the 
4 affection of her readers, but in sustained power and 
dramatic art, since she wrote Jane Field and Pembroke. 
Madelon, her latest novel, has a fiery intensity of pathos 
and passion new to Miss Wilkins, though some fore- 
shadowings of it were visible in Giles Corey, und her 
shorter stories have sometimes struck that deep note of 
emotion at white heat. The heroine is a New England 
girl, but mingled in her veins are the blood of the French 
Huguenot and the Indian, and the one race gives her 
music and grace and charm, while the other has trans- 
mitted to her the self-restraint, the vengeful impulse, and 
the wiry strength of the savage. The story is of love and 
faithlessness, and it tells itself bit by bit,as Mary Wil- 
kins’s stories do, and we are not ready to lay it down till 
we have arrived at the end. Then in our mental gallery 
hang some pictures not easily forgotten. The strongest 
character in the book, Lot Gordon, haunts one with his 
hungry eyes, hollow cough, queer philosophy and ghastly 
loneliness, thesg setting out in bold relief his supreme 
sacrifice, made finally for the sake of his love. 

Quite different, but entertaining beyond most novels 
which it has been our good fortune to read, is Alice Ward 
Bailey's Mark Heffron. It carries us back to the summer 
of the White City, that summer which already seems re- 
mote, and vaguely melts away in *‘ distance and in dream.” 
We are aware of waves of impression which, beginning 
then, have not yet entirely ceased to affect society, and 
here we renew their earliest acquaintance. That many 
of us were an easy prey to this and that cult, which had 
no substantial basis in common-sense and American day- 
light, goes without saying. Mrs. Bailey finds food for 
amusement in the sentimental women who raved over 
the “color of a tone” and the “heft of a gesture,” and 
through level-headed Uncle Oliver she pricks many a 
pretentious bubble. The book is full of delicate satire, 
and as a narrative moves on so lightly that it will beguile 
and pique the most accustomed reader, offering surprises 
even to that blasé number who boast that they always 
discover the plot of a story by intuition or experience. 

Turning from Chicago and from New England alike, we 
cross the water and go back through the shadowy aisles 
of the past until we arrive at the stormy days of Charles 
the First and Oliver Cromwell. Mr. 8. R. Keightly writes 
with the swing of his favorite heroes as they leaped 
lightly to the saddle and went gallantly to battle, and, if 
need were, to death. The Cavaliers is full of romance. 
Perilous adventures, hair-breadth escapes, and amazing 
instances of coolness and courage in conditions of danger 
and daring succeed one another at a rapid pace. The 
story is vivid and graphic. We hear by turns the clash 
of arms and the stealthy footstep of the assassin, we ob- 
serve the moves in the game which cost poor Charles 
Stuart his head, set Cromwell at the council-board, and 
advanced political liberty in England as only such strife 
and statesmanship could, and we rise from perusing The 
Cavaliers to take down a volume of English history, and 
renew our familiarity with it at the source. 

We leave behind us the airy realms of the imaginative 
tale only in the next volume to verify the truth of the 
adage that fact is stranger than fiction. The lay as surely 
as the legal reader of Extraordinary Cases, gathered by 
Mr. H. L. Clinton, from a forty years’ experience in the 
practice of the law in New York city, will discover the 
element of romance in every page. One is tempted to 
believe in destiny, in the fatalism of the Orientals, in the 

»tentiality of mere accident, as one follows the course of 
legal procedure in case after case. So slight a thing 
turns the balance in the decision of a jury,so small a 
word weighs in the grave estimate of judges and courts 
of appeal, so often are human lives and happiness at the 
mercy of a quibble, or in the sway of blind prejudice or 
of passion eloquently expressed, that one thanks heaven 
if neither he nor his have ever had to do with litigation. 
The book will afford material for the novelist, and food 
for the thought to whomsoever it may come. 





dy - Woman’s Auxiliary Association of St. John’s 
Guild organized an original entertainment in the 
informal tea which was recently given on board the float- 
ing hospital. The barge was moored for the occasion at 
the Albany Day Line pier, foot of West Twenty-second 
Street; and, as the invitation read, ‘‘an opportunity was 
given to examine the methods employed during mid- 
summer in the care of sick babies and little children.” 
It was a clever scheme to make people personally ac- 
quainted with the incalculable good done by this char- 
ity, and there was no affectation of interest in the exami- 
nation made by the guests of all the details of the hospital. 
The care of the poor and sick children in New York is 
a subject that appeals strongly to every one, and when 
a practical exhibition is given of what can be done, there 
are few who are not glad to help. 


The managers of the New England Kitchen in this city 
are doing a good work in supplying luncheons to the fac- 
tory-girls on the West Side. Until the foremen of the 
factories gave their consent to the project of sending in 
these luncheons, the girls had no chance of a warm meal 
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at mid-day, but were forced to rely upon what they could 
bring with them from their homes or boarding-places. 
Now the woman sent out with the Kitchen supplies 
brings with her hot tea—of the best quality and carefully 
made—soup, fishballs, beef croquettes, clam chowder, 
macaroni, rice pudding, baked apples, and the like; and 
these are all found at such low prices as to put a substan- 
tial and nourishing lunch within the reach of each girl. 
Yet the materials are all excellent, and the cheapness of 
the various dishes is due to the trained skill that presides 
over its preparation. 


Mrs. Sarah A. Langford Palmer, whose death was re- 
cently recorded, was spoken of affectionately and rever- 
ently by those who knew her as one of the ‘‘ old-fashioned 
Methodists.” A woman of most devout character, she 
criginated, sixty years ago, the celebrated Tuesday meet- 
ings, which have continued ever since then without a 
break of a single day. Although she was ninety years 
old, she conducted these meetings herself unti! within a 
month of her death. Among her many other good works, 
she assisted in founding the Five-Points Mission, and was 
also president of the Convalescent Home in Harlem. 


Some of the women who saw and admired the costumes 
of Mrs. Peary and her charming little daughter last win- 
ter, doubtless felt that there were compensations as well 
as penalties connected with the lot of an arctic explorer’s 
family. Among the furs in which Mrs. Peary wraps her 
self in cold weather is one superb pelerine cape of blue 
fox which reaches nearly to her feet, and she has one or 
two gowns trimmed with this and other rare furs. The 
long-haired white fur of the arctic rabbit has been made 
into a cloak for little Miss Peary, who is such an attrac- 
tive little body that it endourages one to a kindly opinion 
of the polar regions. 


The physical-culture department of the Young Wo- 
men's Christian Association is in charge of Miss Mabel 
Chase, a graduate of Dr. Anderson's gymnasium in New 
Haven. Owing to the small capacity of the exercise- 
rooms of the association, there are only about seventy 
pupils; but there are hundreds of working-girls leading a 
sedentary life, or one which confines them to a home or 
shop, who would enter the gymnasium were there room 
for them. it is to meet this want that there is a move- 
ment on foot to secure larger quarters. 


Madame Yang Yu, the Chinese minister’s wife, always 
has in her Washington drawing-rooms a number of well 
known young American girls to assist at her receptions. 
The pretty little Oriental lady is singularly anxious to 
master all, evep the smallest points, of Washington eti- 
quette, although her natural charm of manner would 
make her attractive if she violated the most iron-clad tra- 
ditions of diplomatic ceremony. 


The most famous invalid in this ogg 5 if not in the 
whole world, is Miss Mollie Fancher. Pamphlets and 
newspaper stories have been written about her for many 
years, hundreds of people have been interested in the oc- 
cult and mysterious conditions of her extraordinary life. 

As most people know, Miss Fancher’s singular mental 
and spiritual gifts succeeded a series of severe accidents, 
which, instead of destroying life, left her with the power 
of reading or hearing without the use of either eyes or 
ears. Her case has been a puzzle to scientists for many 
years. 


The Michaux Club, which has done so much to encour- 
age bicycle-riding by women, has grown tired of the 
ephemeral quality of its existence, and has decided to be- 
come a permanent organization and not a fancy of the 
hour. The dues are to be raised to enable the club to 
have a permanent home, but the membership is to be kept 
at the low number of two hundred. Children have no 
place, but minor sons over sixteen may become associate 
members. 


The mutual benefits of trained nurses are to be consid- 
ered and advanced by an association recently formed in 
Brooklyn. The number of trained nurses is large, and is 
increasing yearly, and yet until now they have formed 
no organization for the advancement of their own inter- 
ests. From the point of view of one employing them it 
would seem that their greatest need is a bureau where 
they can be readily secured; and, attached to this, a sort of 
sieve where the incompetent would be sifted out. Togeta 
good nurse in an emergency—and it is then that they are 
usually called—requires the best of references on the spot, 
not only as to technical ability, but as to those traits which 
make a nurse a comfort and not a nuisance in the house- 
hold. Mrs. Truman J. Backus and Miss Alberta Ross are 
both active in the movement of organizing the nurses 
permanently. 


Madame de Gyarmathy has done for Hungarian peasant 
women what a benevolent countess did twenty years ago 
for the Irish lace-makers—that is, reviving an old indus- 
try by making the special ornamentation they were skilled 
in again fashionable. 

The Empress and court ladies were pleased with the 
specimens of old Hungarian work, known as ‘‘ varrottas,” 
that Madame de Gyarmathy exhumed from peasants’ 
garrets and cellars, bought all the pieces she exhibited, 
and ordered more. With this start the industry has 
spread rapidly in the last ten years, and large orders for 
‘* varrottas”” now come from fashionable establishments 
in London, Paris, and elsewhere. 


Madame Clara Schumann, widow of the famous com- 
poser, and herself a renowned pianiste, died at Frankfort- 
on-the-Main on May 21. Born in September, 1819, she 
inherited a love of music from her father, Frederick 
Wieck, who was a distinguished teacher of and writer on 
music. Clara Wieck made her first public appearance as 
a performer on the piano at Leipsic when she was nine 
years old. She was married to Robert Schumann in 1840, 
a singularly happy union, clouded only y Schumann's 
uncertain health and mental disease. adame Schu 
mann’s death removes one of the few remaining links 
with that brilliant period which made the middle of the 
century remarkable. As a woman she was sincerely be- 
loved, as an artist her work was exceptionally true and 
strong. 
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Pe )R what must you look in choosing a furnished house 
met First, health; second, comfort and 
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the sun 


convenience; third, styl 
Health requires that the house be not near higher ground, 


! water will run from it in every direction, 


but where all 


rhe cellar must be dry, and you should be cautious about 
taking a house where it does not extend under the entire 
building; also, if possible, avoid houses with sleeping 
rooms on the ground-floor. If there is plumbing, be sure 
that it is properly trapped. See that the house is not too 
much shaded, or too near any water which is not in con 
stant and rather rapid motion throughout the summer. 
But above everything look well to the drinking-water; 
clear, sweet-tasting water is not necessarily healthy, nor 


the revers« bk that no drainage is near the well 


it, so that even underground it 


sure 


or above 
can run into the water and taint it It 
is impossible to be too particular about 
this matter 

As to comfort and convenience, a cool 


pleasant kitchen is necessary, airy sleep 
ms, and a large breezy piazza. In 


furnishings see that 

there ure plenty of 

cooktit utensils in 

good repair such 

china and glass as will 

be needed, and good 3 
beds for family and bof 
ervants 

For style, each must 


decide for herself; it is 
not essential, but certain 
ly pleasant and desirable, 
and should be secured to 
the extent permitted by 
the price, provided health 
and comfort are not sac 


rificed 

A furnished house is 
usually supposed to 
mean one thoroughly 


complete as you Wi l re 
quire it, with the excep- 
tion of bed and table lin 
en, and silver. Gene rally 
the choicer ornaments are 


Fig. 1.—PLatm anp Cross 
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BopIice. 


put away, to the mutual 
satisfaction of the par 
ties Sometimes a man 


goes with the place, and may be included in the rent, but 
usually not. There may also be a garden, cow, chickens, 
ete. Often the owners reserve a room on the top floor to 
store such things as they do not wish to leave out 

Frequently the supposed expense of hiring a house de 
ters people from considering such a plan, although chil 
dren, invalids, and, in fact, the entire family might be 
much more comfortable in many ways. 

Consider first the cost of boarding at five or thirty-five 
dollars a week, whatever you have been accustomed to 
pay. Your host makes rent, food, service, and a profit 
out of it, See what you can do, including in your calcu- 
lations what you pay extra for fees and washing 

Bring your running expenses down to the lowest figure. 
You can do with less meat in summer, and vegetables 
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should be cheap. Leave a small margin for incidentals, 
and see what you have left for rent. 

If you want a cheap house you must be willing to ac- 
cept some disadvantages. Perhaps it is a little distance 
from the village, or is without modern conveniences, or in 
the village with very little ground. A very superior house 
can often be secured for littke money by waiting until the 
last moment, and finding some house still unrented. Or 
by going to a place which is used for winter residence, 
where the regular inhabitants vacate in summer for a 
change of air, and there are more houses than the summer 
demand requires. Some of these towns are delightful. 


Before actually renting, it is a wise and almost neces- 
sary precaution to investigate not only the healthfulness of 
the house, but that of the town in general. 

Inquire concerning the character of your prospective 
landlord, for in leasing his house furnished there are a 
score of ways in which he can cheat or get the better of 
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you. Also, if his credit is bad, or he is very generally dis- 
liked by his fellow-townsmen, there will be many a difficul 
ty in the way of whoever occupies his house. 

It is well before making final arrangements to see how 
and when and at what prices you are to get your sup 
plies. If you are in or near a large town there will be no 
more difficulty than in the city. Milk, bread, and ice are 
much more difficult to obtain in the country than in the 
city. If you have a cow, make your own bread, and do 
without ice, the problem is easily solved; but if you do 
not, you must see what arrangements can be made, For 
milk there may be a regular dealer who calls, but you 
must inquire whether he will come daily,and early enough 
for breakfast. 

If bread is not brought to the house you will be obliged 
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to get it when you go to the village or make it yourself. 
Perhaps you can arrange with some neighbor for both 
milk and bread. Ice is more difficult to obtain. If there 
is no regular dealer to deliver it, the chances are that you 
will have to go without. But in that case there is prob- 
ably some other way of keeping things cool, such as a 
cool corner in the cellar. Of course you will have 
to forego ice-water, but you will be none the worse for 
that. 

For meats, visit the principal butcher in the place and 
get a list of his prices to compare with your city list. If 
you are away from the shore you had better be content 
without fish and other sea food. If you are not satisfied 
with the meat or the prices, see what arrangements you 
can make to have your own butcher ship to you once or 
twice a week, but this is not often desirable unless you 
have some one to see to the purchasing. Even under the 
best conditions it is rather an unsatisfactory method, as 
meat is difficult to keep in warm weather. 

Dry groceries are different, and you can 
have a barrelful sent by freight at slight ex- 
pense, 

Vegetables and eggs you will have to get 
as best you can if there are no regular stores 
near, and even if there are it may be weil to 
obtain some things from 
neighbors or other private 
persons. Whenever possi- 
ble, however, it is advisable 
to trade with the local deal- 
ers, for in case of emergency 
it is well to have them 
friendly toward you. These 
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things are so different in the coun- 
try from what they are in a city! 

Distance from the station, the 
number and hours of trains, are 
important if there are men in the 
family who go to and from their 
business. 

Chureh privileges must not be 
forgotten, for the servants as well 
as the family. If the servants can 
g> toa church within walking dis 
tance it is a great advantage, for 
even if horses are kept it is not al- 
ways convenient to send them at 
the required hour. Sometimes ar- 
rangements for attending church 
can be made with a neighboring 
farmer. HELEN CHANDLER. 


PARIS SUMMER COSTUME. 
See illustration on front page. 


TITHE costumes to be worn at the watering-places this 
| summer are very elaborate in design. The colored 
piqués are much used for this purpose, and are often 
heavily embroidered. The one illustrated in this number, 
which is from a Worth model, is of a lemon-colored piqué. 
The sleeves and skirt are of the plain material, but around 
the bottom of the skirt is a wide band of embroidery in 
white cotton. The body of the waist is covered all over 
with the same embroidery, which is in a unique design of 
flying birds. Between the revers in the front of the waist 
is a full jabot of pleated mousseline, which gives a soft 
effect that is most becoming. 


























ACHSAH 


Professor of Mathematics at Vasear College. 


M. ELY, A.B., 


VASSAR COLLEGE. 


T was in February of the year 1861 that Matthew Vas 

sar, Whose name has become famous as the pioneer 
founder of a woman’s college, handed over to a newly 
organized board of trustees $408,000 of his hardly earned 
and carefully husbanded wealth to build the institution 
that bears his name. He brought to bear upon the initial 
steps of erecting the buildings and organizing its early 
workings the same shrewd good sense and long-sighted 
judgment of men to which he owed his own prosperity. 
The institution, whose birth and growth had gone on suc 
cessfully during the trying period of financial depression 
of the civil war, opened on September 20, 1865, with John 
H. Raymond and Hannah W. Lyman at its head, and a 
corps of twenty instructors to make up its faculty. 

There was at this date a small library, the nucleus only 
of later acquisition, and the departments were furnished 
with apparatus that was, if scanty, at least of the best 
then in use. During the three remaining years of the 
founder's life, and by bequest at his death, he doubled his 
original endowment. It is due not only to his liberal 
views and generosity, but also to the wisdom and unceas- 
ing zeal of those early trustees and the first faculty, that 
this true mother of women’s colleges was fostered and 
guided through the perilous infantile period of experiment 
to such a demonstration of results as changed the whole 
trend of feminine education throughout the world, casting 
up a highway for all similar foundations that have fol- 
lowed in her train. It is not to be forgotten that Miss 
Willard, at Troy, Miss Beecher, at Hartford, and Miss 
Lyon, who founded Mount Holyoke Seminary, had al- 
ready sowed the seeds of the advanced education of women; 
but the conception of a true college, whose degrees should 
confer title to the completion of as much and as good 
work as men did in theirs, was never more than a Uto- 
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ian dream in some seerlike souls, until the boldness of 

r. Vassar put the conception into material shape and 
braved the issue. What that issue has become the most 
far-reaching visions of those early educators could never 
have pictured; and we who have lived past the trial period 
to see the higher education of girls become an old story, 
do not ourselves realize how radical an effect on human 
society those results have had. Amid ridicule and out- 
raged conservatism the infection of the great idea spread, 
the time being fully ripe, until all feminine education has 
been essentially changed, while one by one other similar 
colleges have been founded, and the pressure brought to 
bear on public opinion has opened also many of the doors 
of men’s colleges to women. 

Since Vassar took the first step in opening up the educa- 
tional future of women, Smith, Wellesley, Bryn-Mawr, 
Barnard, Sage College at Cornell, Radcliffe at Harvard, 
have been added to the list of similar foundations, while 
Johns Hopkins, Harvard, Columbia, Oxford and Cam- 
bridge in England, and other universities, have offered to 
them their advantages, and, in some cases, their degrees. 

Vassar is not yet rich in endowments, but in beauty of 
surroundings, in equipment of books and apparatus, and 
in what goes to make up the real wealth of a college, the 
zeal and ability of her instructors and officers who guide 
and broaden her policy, she is thought by many to be still 
far in the van of the great movement she inaugurated. 
She has been able to preserve in her faculty that spirit of 
union and of unselfish loyalty to her advancement so 
essential to all usefulness and growth in such an educa- 
tional scheme. 

Situated about two and a half miles from Poughkeepsie, 
on a wide stretch of meadow-land, the main building pre- 
sents an imposing front, now somewhat damaged in effect, 
but still not entirely spoiled, by the addition of the great 
library wing intruded upon the entrance. The money 
for this was the generous gift of Mr. Frederick Thompson, 
of New York. The tree plantations were so well planned 
that after thirty years the growth is very beautiful. This 
feature and the vines covering the brick walls give a well- 
seasoned and settled air to the place that is most attractive. 
Strong Hall, the gift of the Rockefellers, is a fine build- 
ing, with more attempt at interior and exterior luxury 
than was ever contemplated by the simple taste of the 
original founder. The Vassar Brothers Laboratory of 
Physics and Chemistry is a large building where have 
been accumulated a very full equipment of laboratories and 
apparatus. Other features of interest in the group of col- 
leges are the Art Gallery and Museum, the Conservatory, 
a memorial gift, the Gymnasium, a gift of the alumne, 
and the Observatory, where Maria Mitchell did some of 
her famous work. The houses for the use of the faculty 
make a little village by themselves opposite the gate- 
house at the entrance to the grounds. 

The entrance examinations of Vassar are now equal to 
the best of the men’s colleges, excepting perhaps Harvard 
in certain particulars, and in the care with which they are 
prepared and in their searching character are far in ad- 
vance of most. It is the design of the faculty to weed out 
poor material at the outset, and inefficient students or those 
who will not work usually fall by the way-side during the 
first year. The demand for entrance is so greatly in ex- 
cess of the accommodation that there has never been a time 
when this policy of elimination could not be applied with- 
out detriment to its financial resources. The number of 
students in Vassar this year is over five hundred —last 
year’s Senior class graduating one hundred and four; this 
year’s, one hundred and twenty. 

While the work of perfecting the various departments 
has been managed with wisdom and care to preserve the 
balance of college effectiveness, keeping step at the same 
time with the educational advance of the world, certain 
lines of study have become, on account of that very ad- 
vance, more noteworthy than others. The department of 














BASKET-BALL ON THE PACIFIC COAST. 


se game of basket-ball has been taken up with great 
enthusiasm in the West, especially by the young wo- 
men in the schools and colleges along the Pacific coast. 
The first inter-collegiate 
game ever played took 
place in April in the 
Page Street armory, San 
Francisco, between the 
Leland Stanford Junior 
team and that of the Uni- 
versity of California, both 
composed entirely of 
young women students at 
these institutions. After 
an exciting struggle, the 
contest was won by Stan- 
ford by a score of 2-1. 
The winning team was 
made up of the following 
layers: Homes— Miss 
fattie Clark, right; Miss 
Esther Keifer, centre; 
Miss Frances Tucker, left. 
Centre—Miss Mamie Mer- 
ritt, right; Miss Stella Mc 
Cray, centre; Miss Anita 
Corbert, left. Guards— 
Miss Agnes Morley, right; 
Miss Jessie Ryan, centre; 


Miss Lena Ducker, left. 
Substitutes—Miss Bessie 


Murray and Miss Mabel 
Charles. 

Of this team, Miss Mer- 
ritt and Miss McCray, the 
captain, are the quickest 


on their feet; both are 
good throwers and ag 
gressive players. Miss 


Morley is a very strong 

uard. Miss Clark and 
Miss Tucker threw the 
two baskets in this game, 
both being cool and care- 
fulthrowers, Almost all 
of these young women of 


Stanford are small of stature, whereas the University of 
California team were unusually tall, especially the guards, 
who stopped many throws in splendid style. It was by 
superior quickness on the ground and a better acquaint- 
ance with the game that these girls came out victorious. 
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MARY W. WHITNEY, A. M., 
Professor of Astronomy at Vassar College. 


Biology and that of Economics may be mentioned in this 
connection. In the former the students have marked a 
steady progress under the direction of its head, Miss 
O'Grady. The study of all science that concerns life, from 
the lowest to the highest forms, being now grouped under 
this division, the development of the laboratories and the 
securing of specimens from all parts of the world to aid 
experiment and study have stimulated interest to a degree 
undreamed of in the early days of the college. In Econom 
ics, Dr. Mills has effected excellent results, and striking out 
on somewhat original lines, has so won the attention of the 
students that although his course is only for Juniors and 
Seniors, and is exclusively elective, the classes in Sociology 
and Economics are larger proportionately than those in 
any other science. The tendency in the arrangement of 
the curriculum is constantly in the direction of more elec- 
tive work. 

Miss Mary W. Whitney, Professor of Astronomy, Miss 
Achsah M. Ely, Professor of Mathematics, Miss Abby 
Leach, Professor of Greek, Miss Marcella O'Grady, Pro- 
fessor of Biology, at the head of their respective depart 
ments, with several other instructors and officers, are grad 
uates of the college. The faculty, now numbering nearly 
sixty people, is composed of both men and women. 

We are sometimes asked what notable contributions 
have been made thus far by graduates of the college to 
art or science or literature—in short, how many of these 
women attain distinction in professions, as if that were to 
be the supreme test of the utility of the training. Per 
haps no better answer has been given to that inquiry 
than the address recently made to the alumne and their 
guests at the luncheon of Vassar alumne, in New York, 
in February last, by Professor Whitney. She voiced the 
thought of the best educators of women when she, herself 
a woman of distinction and great attainments, disclaimed 


Basket-ball was introduced at Leland Stanford Junior 
University in 1893 by Dr. T. T. Wood, head of the Depart- 
ment of Physical Culture, and was made a regular part 
of the gymnasium work among the women. No outside 
games were played during the first year, but in the spring 

of 1894 a game was ar 
ranged with the team of 


. Castilleja Hall, a girls’ 
provers school at 
alo Alto. The game 


was won by the Castilleja 
team with a score of 14- 
13, this count being made 
by the old rules, in which 
a basket counts three for 
the makers, and a foul 
one for the opponents. 
In 1895 no regular games 
were played, but practice 
games were arranged 
with teams from the San 
José Normal School and 
the Young Women’s 
Christian Association, 
San Francisco. In these 
games the Stanford team 
was victorious, but no 
official record was kept. 
A growing interest in the 
sport this year, and news 
of a strong team at the 
University of California, 
lent zest to the training of 
the Stanford young wo 
men. Practice games 
were played with Castil- 
leja, and there were sev- 
eral inter-class games, 
and finally the challenge 
was sent to the California 
team. Most of the prac 
tice-work of the Stanford 
players has been done 
out-of-doors, and so they 
were at considerable dis- 
advantage when they met 
their opponents on the 
hard floor of an armory. 








all intention on the part of the college to give to the stu- 
dents committed to its charge a training with that end in 
view. A woman’s college, she said in effect, is not a ma- 
chine for the production of celebrities. The sole test of 
its usefulness to society is the effectiveness in all the or- 
dinary walks of life of its graduates. Its only purpose 
is to make women broader, wiser, and stronger in every 
path their steps may thereafter tread—in fact, to make 
them essential forces for good in their respective homes 
and communities. This work the college can claim to 
have done. 

Miss Abbott, in the Forum for November, 1895, gave 
a fairly full and somewhat statistical account of the 
alumne of Vassar College who have become known pub- 
licly in professional work. While the college has un- 
questionably made a proud showing in the gifted gradu- 
ates she has contributed to professions, her most substan- 
tial results are in directions unnoticed in public print and 
unheralded by fame. We are told that somewhat less 
than fifty per cent. of the graduates thus far have married, 
but as that estimate includes the recent classes who have 
hardly yet had opportunities of marrying, and as their 
annual number is far in excess of the older classes, we 
may more correctly estimate that about sixty per cent. of 
Vassar women marry. The rest are largely wage-earn- 
ers. Of this remaining forty per cent. a goodly propor- 
tion have attained merited prominence, and made consid- 
erable contributions to scientific and literary work. The 
college is justly proud of the learning and ability of those 
graduates who have become professors in her own and 
other faculties, also of such names as Mrs, Christine Ladd 
Franklin (69), the mathematical genius whose work has 
gained wide recognition; Mrs. Annie Howes Barus ('74), 
who has contributed careful and full statistics of the 
health of college women; Dr. Mary Sherwood ('83), now 
of Johns Hopkins University; Miss Ida Welt (91), already 
gathering honors abroad in chemistry; and Mrs. Ellen 
Swallow Richards ('70), whose scientific researches in Mas- 
sachusetts have attracted public attention. , She is the 
chemist in charge of the Water Analysis Department of 
the State Board of Health, and has under her direction 
eight analytical chemists, both men and women, and lab- 
oratories in the Institute of Technology on whose experi- 
ments thousands of dollars are annually expended. She 
has accumulated a vast mass of invaluable data bearing 
on the water-supply of the State of Massachusetts. Asa 
trustee of Vassar College she was intrusted with the car 
rying out of a plan that has saved the college over $50,000. 
The Sewage Farm under her direction receives and dis- 
tributes the sewage of the college on the most scientific 
and economical principles. 

Many other women who have won well-known names 
in their chosen professions could be adduced to show that 
Vassar graduates under like circumstances and with like 
incentives and opportunities climb as high as men, but 
the forty per cent. from whom this success emanates are 
not, after all, the type of the results the college aims to at 
tain. The unnoticed and unrecorded remainder, the sub 
merged sixty per cent., who have partially yielded their 
identity in matrimony, illustrate in a greater degree the 
most effective ends of her training and guidance. It is 
not too much to claim for them that where they have 
made homes, many have benefited by the broad and cath 
olic spirit of culture they have brought with them. Hun- 
dreds of women might be mentioned here, to whom pub- 
lic notice would be a surprise and an annoyance, who are 
well known in charitable and philanthropic and educa- 
tional work of various kinds, and in movements of public 
benefit to communities in which they live. Their useful- 
ness and service to humanity are as far-reaching and as 
noteworthy as are the achievements of others necessarily 
more noticed. 

The “ndowments of Vassar College are such as to 
maintain a sound and safe financial condition annually; 
but to meet the demand upon her capacity she has many 
needs that a public appreciation of her splendid work 
should soon supply. Hundreds of applicants are turned 
away, not only for want of dormitory accommodation, but 
because certain of her buildings designed for the common 
use of all are already at the limit of their capacity—nota- 
bly the chapel. The vested endowment, exclusive of the 
buildings and remaining plant, is about $1,000,000. The 
income of this sum is distributed mainly without special 
restrictions in the various lines of college work as the 
trustees direct, As the whole cost of tuition, board, and 
washing is set for all those living at the college at the low 
rate of $400 a year, it will be seen at once that the invest- 
ed capital is not more than adequate. Students may live 
elsewhere if they prefer, and the tuition of day pupils is 
but $115a year. There is a generous number of scholar- 
ships, twenty or more, and other aid funds, out of which 
deserving students may obtain assistance. It may be said 
that with these sums, and by the aid of generous patrons 
who stand ready with annual help, no student of proved 
efficiency need go without the advantages offered here on 
account of poverty. 

The social life of the Vassar student is a very attractive 
one, and centres around the several college societies, class 
organizations, and now, more than ever in the past, has 
relations with faculty and officers, Philalethean anni- 
versary, Founder's day, and the occasion of the Hall Play, 
are characteristic institutions and brilliant occasions. The 
first is the annual day of the literary society, the second 
celebrates the founder's birthday, usually with a distin- 
guished orator for the occasion, and the third is a time- 
honored custom observed by the Juniors, who give once 
a year a play, to which much time and preparation are 
devoted. To this performance are invited the graduates 
of the preceding year, who, at the same time, hold their 
first reunion as alumnw. While between successive 
classes the rivalry is usually pretty close, and reciprocal 
criticism correspondingly severe, a cordial relation exists 
between alternate classes, so that the visiting graduates 
on this great occasion usually make an enthusiastic corps 
of claqueuses, while the critical Seniors are more politely 
cold as auditors. Many outside guests are entertained at 
these festivities, and the hospitality of the college has long 
been famous. The present limitation of room, however, 
is rapidly curtailing the ability to entertain thus gener- 
ously. The discipline of the college is simple, as great 
personal liberty being allowed as is practicable, and the 
government of the students, as far as the execution of the 
few rules is concerned, is left to the students themselves. 
This plan has proved perfectly successful. 

lu athletics, football, baseball, aud basket-ball divide 
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popular attention. The rivalry and enthusiasm are so 
great that another annual festival has been added to the 
calendar. Hereafter Field day will be one of the most 
desired privileges to friends outside, for then competing 
teams and nines and classes will strive, as they did last 
oe! for the first time, to win prizes and championships. 
Nothing could be more charming than the picture the 
girls make in their outing dress taking part in these 
sports. The health record of this great body of women 
is remarkable, so high is the average. ‘Since the college 
opened, nearly thirty years ago, there has been but one 
death among the students in residence, and several times 
cases of contagious disease have been so promptly de- 
tected, isolated, and treated that there has never been an 
epidemic. The department of Physiology and Hygiene 
and the general health, under the care of an expert physi- 
cian, is unusually well managed, and the record of a period 
covering the limit of a generation points conclusively to 
the conclusion that college life is most conducive to the 
highest physical as well as mental development of girls. 

f there is to come in the future of America a great uni- 
versity for women, Vassar College would seem to be the 
natural foundation upon which it should develop. Sit- 
uated but little more than fifty miles from the great me- 
tropolis of this continent, on a tract of two hundred acres 
of level and rolling land, well planted and in excellent 
condition, outside the city limits of its adjacent town, on 
the line of a great trunk railway, and with all the facili- 
ties and beauties of the Hudson within easy reach, with a 
plant of well-constructed and well-distributed buildings 
in the best working order, the material conditions are 
most favorable to an expansion that is practically without 
limit. Its educational foundation invites equally an en- 
largement of the broadest character, singularly unhamper- 
ed as it is by conditions of bequest and similar ae 
blocks to growth. No more attractive or promising field 
in which to benefit humanity or contribute to the prog- 
ress of the race offers itself to the rich man or woman de- 
sirous of pe | large sums of money where they may 
safely and effectively advance those aims than this insti- 
tution. As has been suggested, it is admirably adapted to 
the accumulation of separate — centring about the 
existing group. The problem confronting the friends of 
Vassar College is no longer how to obtain bread for the 
intellectual hunger of her beneficiaries, for the feast is 
already spread, and there is enough and to spare. The 
need now is for shelter, for tables on which to spread that 
food, and roofs under which to partake of it. he equip- 
ment of the college is equal to twice the demand upon 
her resources, and it is the hope of the near future that 
the public whom she has so ably served will generously 
increase her power and effectiveness. 

AnniE E. P. SEARING. 


TALKING IT OVER. 
A Wialogue. 
BY FRANCES BACON PAINE. 
DRAMATIS PERSON: 


Me and Mus. Jack Dayton. Mas. Extor. 


Scense.— Parlor in Mrs. Dayton’s apartment. 
SCENE L—MR. AND MRS. DAYTON. 


Mr. Dayton. 1 had a letter from the agents to-day, 
Louise, and the time has come for us to tell them wheth- 
er we will take the apartment for another year or not. 
We've three months in which to find another one. What 
do you say about it? 

Mrs. Dayton. What do I say? Why, what is there to 
say? You know as well as I do that the only reason we 
are living in this miserable little apartment on the ground- 
floor is because we can't afford to live anywhere else. 

Mr. Dayton. Then you really think that you would like 
to move if you felt you could afford something else? 

Mrs. Dayton. Well, 1 should say so! Think of these 
rooms; no private hall! Think of the draughts! And as 
for cheapness—would es like to see my coal and wood 
bills for this winter? This heating by open fireplace may 
be healthy, but it is pretty far from pleasant in zero wea- 
ther. It’s lucky I'm not able to indulge extensively in 
new clothes, for there's hardly closet-room for those I had 
last year. 

Mr. Dayton. And yet, my dear, we've lived here three 
years— 

Mrs. Dayton. I’ve lived bere three years, and you about 
four evenings a week, you mean. 

Mr. Dayton. If you really fee), then, that you want to 
move, I think perhaps we can afford to pay a little more 
than we do now. I have been going over my books, and 
I think that my income will justify it. 

Mrs. Dayton. You can’t keep me here after that, Jack 
dear! Oh, I am so glad! and if you're sure it’s true, I'll 
tell you about the dearest-apartment I saw to-day. It’s 
the Tom Eliots’. Ali windows—every room—two in the 
hall—sixteen altogether; southern exposure; steam heat. 
Think of the warmth and the saving! Private hall, por- 
celain-lined tubs—oh, I don’t know, lots of advantages! 

Mr. Dayton. But how about the Eliots? We can’t turn 
them out, can we? 

Mrs. Dayton. Oh, they're going to move, anyway. The 
sign’s out already. Mr. Eliot has come into some money, 
so they're all right. Now promise, dear, you will go and 
see it to-morrow. 

Mr. Dayton. 1 promise. 

Mrs. Dayton. And don’t forget to tell the agents we 
sha’n’t want this apartment another year. 


SCENE Il.—FOLLOWING EVENING. 

Mrs. Dayton. Now- that the Wards have gone, do tell 
me what you thought of the Eliots’ apartment. Isn't it a 
dear? 

Mr. Dayton. Well, yes, rather—dear; the rent’s half as 
much again as this one. 

Mrs. Dayton. But you said you were making more 
money. 

Mr. Dayton. That's very true, but I don’t know that we 
ought to spend it all in rent. 

Mes. Dayton. But just think of all the advantages! In 
the first place, the situation is so much more central. 

Mr. Dayton. Yes, and it’s just half a mile further to the 
children’s school, which means fifteen minutes less sleep 
in the mornings. 

Mrs. Dayton. It’s so much nearer mother and the boys. 
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Mr. Dayton. Yes, and you'll be wanting to run over 
there every night— 

Mrs. Dayton. Only the nights you're out, Jack! 

Mr. Dayton (ignoring the interruption). And the boys 
will be coming in every night that I’m home, disturbing 
my work on my law glossary. 

Mrs. Dayton. They won't do anything of the sort, be- 
cause there’s a lovely room you can have for a library, 
where you can go and shut the door, and the boys can 
stay in the parlor and talk to me. 

Mer. Dayton. Yes, and I'll hear every word you say, be- 
cause there are no folding-doors, only portiéres, between 
the two rooms. You see I have seen the apartment and 
taken note of some of these little things. I wonder how 
your mother will enjoy climbing up three — of stairs? 

Mrs. Dayton. She would climb up ten flights of stairs 
to get so much sunlight. 

r. Dayton. There isn’t any chance of the children 
getting sunstruck, is there? 

Mrs. Dayton. Don't be a goose, Jack. 

Mr. Dayton. Well, it is nice to have lots of sun, but I 
think you'll miss the outlook on the square; and where 
will the children play? 

Mrs. Dayton. In Grammeeey Park, with some of their 
other little friends. 

Mr. Dayton. Another expense! I suppose we'll have 
to have a French nursery governess to take them out. I 
didn’t notice any room for her in the apartment. 

Mrs. Dayton. Why, yes, there is! She could have that 
little room down next the dining-room. 

Mr. Dayton. Oh, I thought that was to be the guest- 
room! 

Mrs. Dayton. It’s rather small for a guest, but it would 
be big enough for a nursery governess. 

Mr. Dayton, Don’t you be a goose. 

Mrs. Dayton, Well, you suggested her, and the children 
have got to be educated somehow, even if we do live in an 
apartment. I don’t see why you said we could move if 
you are going to object to every place I like! 

Mr. Dayton. Yes, but I didn't know that every place 
you were going to like was going to be Tom Eliot's 
apartment! 


SCENE IIl.—MRS. ELIOT CALLS UPON MRS. DAYTON. 


Mrs. Eliot, 1 am so glad to find you at home! How 
pretty your apartment looks! Such a comfort not to have 
to climb up three flights of stairs. Stairs tire me dread- 
fully. And open fireplaces! My idea of bliss is to sit by 
a wood fire. We are simply desiccated by that hideous 
steam heat. 

Mrs. Dayton. Don’t you like the steam heat? It always 
seemed to me it must be such a comfort to have warmth 
with so little trouble, and so easily regulated. 

Mrs. Eliot. 1 don’t believe you would like it much, 
after all. How nice to have the dining-room open out of 
the parlor, Mrs, Dayton! 

Mrs Dayton. Oh, do you think so? It is so far from 
the kitchen, and the girls make so much trouble about 
carrying things such a long distance. I think your dining- 
room is perfect. 

Mrs. Eliot. My dear girl, never live in an apartment 
where your kitchen opens right out of the dining-room 
if you can possibly help it. Your guests will be regaled 
with gossip from Avenue A. 

Mrs. Dayton. Do you really find it isso bad? For we 
were thinking a little of taking your apartment when you 
moved out. It seemed so light and bright to me. 

Mrs. Eliot. You are not, really! And give up this lovely 
view of the square! Why, it takes a woman two days in 
the week to clean our windows; and so much sun fades 
the furniture dreadfully. 

Mrs. Dayton. But it is so important to have sunlight! 

Mrs. Eliot. And so it isto have privacy. You might as 
well live in a park asin a house with windows on all sides. 
On one side of the house we have to keep them closed 
entirely. 

Mrs. Dayton. Do you, really? 

Mrs. Eliot. It seems to me I would rather have one view 
such as you have than to look out on other people's back 
windows. 

Mrs. Dayton. It is pretty, but it is very far over. 

Mrs. Eliot. Yes, but this is so quiet. The worst of liv 
ing in a central situation is that you are never free from 
interruption. You don’t seriously think of taking our 
apartment, do you? 

Mrs. Dayton. 1 was delighted with it when I went to 
see you, and sent Jack around to look at it. 

rs. Eliot. Oh, the girl told me a gentleman had been. 
How was he impressed? 

Mrs. Dayton. Well, 1 don’t think he cared for it as much 
as I did, but he thought the janitor was very pleasant. 

Mrs. Eliot. The janitor! He’s the most expensive lux- 
ury the apartment affords. Tom says he brings up his 
family on coal, and I know he takes toll out of every 
basket that goes up the elevator. 

Mrs. Dayton. That’s certainly a drawback that we don’t 
have; but it must be very nice to have a ‘*‘ Buttons” to 
open the door. 

Mrs. Eliot. The “‘ Buttons”! My dear, that boy goes to 
school every morning, and to bed at eight, and, except in 
the afternoons, it’s as much as anybody can do to get in; 
and we can’t complain to the landlord, because the janitor 
is his brother-in-law, and owns an interest in the building. 
I wish you would let me look at the rest of your apart- 
ment. I am interested in apartments just now. 


SCENE IV.—LATER IN THE DAY. 

Mr. Dayton. Well, my dear, I obeyed your request, and 
told the agents we were going to move. 1 see they have 
the sign up already. 

Mrs. Dayton (alarmed). Why, have they? 

Mr. Dayton. Yes, indeed. It gave me quite a shock 
when I came up the steps. Now, have you quite made 
up your mind that you must have the Eliots’ apartment? 

Mrs. Dayton. Oh, Jack, I’m afraid it would never do 
for us in the world! May Eliot was here this afternoon, 
and she said (relates conversation chronicled in Scene II1.). 
So you see you were right after all, and I really think it 
would be better to put the extra money you make into 
some clothes, and perhaps take a little trip somewhere this 
summer. 

Mr. Dayton. Perhaps that would be better, if you think 
you can stand the apartment, with its drawbacks and dis 


vantages— 
Mrs, Dayton. Don't forget some of its comforts, Jack. 
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Mr. Dayton. It isn’t a bad little place, after all. 

Mrs. Dayton. Think of all the wall-paper we've put on 
that we would have to leave behind us! 

Mr. Dayton. Yes, and all the Sundays I’ve spent ad- 
justing | eng? ay Say, don’t let’s move. 

Mrs, Dayton. No, don't let’s move. The apartment 
really looks very well. May Eliot was here to-day, and 
thought it was sweet. We have lived here three years, 
and we can live here another. 


SCENE V.—THE NEXT EVENING. 

Mrs. Dayton. Oh, Jack, you don’t know what a relief it 
is to see the ‘To Let” sign down again! 

Mr. Dayton. 1s it? 

Mrs. Dayton. 1 was so afraid you might forget to notify 
the agents we had decided to keep it. 

Mr. Dayton. 1 notified them all right, and they told me 
they had already sent a man up to take the sign down. 

Mrs. Dayton. They must be mind - readers! How did 
they come to do it? ; 

Mr, Dayton. The most natural way in the world. 

Mrs. Dayton. Why, Jack, you don’t mean to say that 
somebody else has—tuken—the—apartment? 

Mr. Dayton. 1 do, indeed. 

Mrs. Dayton, But there hasn't been any one to look at it! 

Mr. Dayton. I thought there had. 

Mrs. Dayton. You don’t count May Eliot? 

Mr. Dayton. Why not? 

Mrs. Dayton. Have the Eliots taken it? 

Mr. Dayton. Yes, and signed the lease this morning. 

Mrs. Dayton. Then that must have been all talk about 
Mr. Eliot coming into some money 

Mr. Dayton. No; but they are going to bu 
in the country, and only want a little pied 
city. 

Mrs. Dayton. Why, that was always our idea of what 
we should like to do! They have taken our idea as well 
as our apartment. Jack, come here, I’m going to cry. 
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ie ~z- is no game among women’s college sports to- 
day which can claim a larger and more enthusiastic 
following than basket-ball. It met with favor almost from 
the day of its introduction, and has proved so well adapt 
ed to girls’ needs that its supporters are continually in- 
creasing in numbers. There are few colleges where it is 
not now played to some extent, and at several it is already 
the dominant game. Smith and Bryn-Mawr are especially 
devoted to it. At Wellesley so much interest is taken in 
rowing and the performances of the crews that basket-bal] 
is perforce relegated to a secondary position, although 
there are regular class teams which practise well and meet 
once a year in inter-class contests. ; 

Bryn - Mawr has recently finished its annual spring 
basket-ball tournament, the manner of conducting which 
may be described, as it is typical, in its general features, 
of the methods of all the other colleges. Each class has 
its regular team of nine members, who meet for practice 
before the tournament nearly every day, at an appointed 
hour, upon the field. There are substitutes for all players, 
who, being likely to be summoned at any time to fill a va- 
cancy on the team, must be as thoroughly drilled at every 
point as the regular members. In the tournament itself 
the Seniors are drawn to play against the Sophomores, and 
the Juniors against the Freshmen. The best two out of 
three games in each contest are taken as decisive, and the 
winning classes then meet in the finals. This year both 
the upper classes were successful in their respective pre- 
liminary contests. The Freshmen, with their compara- 
tively short experience at the game, were not able to with- 
stand the tactics of the Juniors, and while the plucky 
Sophomores made a good fight against the Seniors, they 
also were forced to yield to the older players. The ex- 
citement and interest were keen when Juniors and Seniors 
met in the finals to decide the college championship. It 
was an excellent proof of the value of long training when 
’96 won at last after a lively struggle. The victors, short- 
ly to graduate, will have the satisfaction of knowing that 
they acquitted themselves well in the last athletic contest 
of their college career, and left behind them a record for 
the lower classes to emulate. 

Basket-ball is a game which admits of much latitude in 
the choice of a place in which to play and of the number 
of members which may constitute a team. Because it is 
equally suited to a gymnasium and to the open air, the 
players need never fe out of practice, as is the case with 
most other games. Unless a regular match is being played, 
the number on each side does not matter, so long as the 
two opposing forces are equal. The individual players 
may be assigned to certain positions according to the ideas 
of the captain of the team, but the plan usually followed 
is to divide them into three classes—the forwards, the cen- 
tres,and the backs. For the usual outdoor match there 
are nine players on each side. The dimensions of the field 
vary greatly, but 150 feet long by 100 wide is about the 
largest ever used. The goals are two baskets set up at 
the ends of the field on iron posts, at a height of eight 
or ten feet from the ground. As is well known, the ob- 
ject of each side is to put the ball into its opponents’ goal 
as often as possible, and to guard its own from like at- 
tempts on the part of the enemy. 

The division of the players on each side into three 
groups, as has already been mentioned, facilitates good 
work by assigning to each member a definite task. The 
most important of the back positions is that of the goal- 
keeper, who stands in front of the basket. She is assisted 
by two other backs, one on each side, in “yes & prevent 
the opposing side from throwing for goal. The forwards 
are in the middle of the field, nearest the enemy, and their 
principal duty is to help each other to throw for the op- 
posite goal, and keep the ball, as far as possible, from 
entering their own side of the field. The three centres, 
stationed midway between the forwards and backs, render 
aid to either party which seems hard pressed. Of course 
it is impossible for each player to maintain her exact 
position when the ball is in play and flying from one side 
of the field to the other. t it is incumbent upon the 
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members to bear constetly in mind their responsibility for 
their various parts of the ground, and never to allow their 
playing to degenerate into a meaningless scramble. 

The rules governing basket-ball in the different women’s 
colleges are substantially the official rules of the game as 
played by men, with a few slight modifications. Although 
a vigorous, it was never intended by its inventor to be a 
rough sport, and where this result has come to pass 
it has been in violation of the primary conception of the 
game. There are two halves of twenty minuteseach, with 
an interval of ten minutes’ rest between them. The forty 
minutes’ playing -time is quite long enough to tire the 
players, even if the rules are strictly observed; and where 
unnecessary roughness is introduced, the exercise may be 
made so exhausting us to be injurious. The ball must 
simply be thrown for the goal, and from one player to 
another. It must not be kicked, nor picked up and car- 
ried, under penalty of having ‘ fouls” called upon the side 
thus rendering itself guilty. No ‘‘tackling,” as it is known 
in football, is permissible. A player may not interfere with 
one who has the ball by holding her, grasping at her clothes, 
pushing, or in any way hampering her movements. The 
ball must not be held at all, but be thrown again as soon as 
caught. Five seconds is sometimes given as the extreme 
limit of time during which it may remain in the hands of 
one person. 

Besides being a capital all-round exercise, calling into 
play nearly every muscle, and demanding healthy action 
of the heart and lungs, basket-ball is immensely valuable 
for the opportunities it offers to the college girl for learn- 
ing coolness, judgment, and self-control. Like every 
good game, it must be played with the head as well as 
with the physical powers. Uniform good-feeling and 
courtesy are prevalent in the college inter-class games, and 
there is seldom any dispute over the fairness of a ruling. 

There is not space in a single article to touch upon all 
the details of the game. Comments upon what is called 
‘*team-play,” or concerted action in passing the ball be- 
tween the members on the same side, upon some of the 
best methods of throwing for goal, and upon the qualities 
which ought to be cultivated by one who would become 
a successful player, will be made later. 

Apve.ia K. BRAINERD. 


HARMONY JIN A FLAT. 
BY VIRGINIA VAN DE WATER. 
II.—THE DRAWING-ROOM. 


_ woman who lives in a flat aspires to no such fin 

de siecle convenience as a reception-room. Her little 
drawing-room combines family and society needs, being 
sitting-room, parlor, and library in one. Here she receives 
callers, here she and her husband spend their evenings, 
und here she must repair for quiet in which to read, write, 
or study. She has, therefore, need of much ingenuity to 
make this apartment at once homelike and elegant, and 
to place in it those things which are both ornamental and 
necessary. 

Fortunately, the drawing-room admits of more crowd- 
ing of furniture and knickknacks than does any other 
apartment in the house, and here also the housekeeper 
may exercise individual taste as to the style of decoration, 
etc. But Mary in a flat is always hampered by the obli- 
gation to keep her motto ‘‘ much in little” before her 
mind’s eye. 

On the parlor floor go the prettiest rugs that Mary pos- 
sesses, and, as this is the case, a carpet may be dispensed 
with, the floor being stained, as is that in the dining-room. 
One large central rug looks well, although several small 
ones placed here and there will answer every purpose. 
Fur mats to lay in front of the fireplace may be pur- 
chased at from two to three dollars, and, when black or 
white, are effective and wear well. 

When practicable, it is well to have an open fireplace 
in the drawing-room. It imparts an air of comfort and 
welcome that impresses all who enter. It is, moreover, 
in our variable climate, an immense convenience to have 
some means by which to supplement furnace or steam- 
pipes. If a wood fire and andirons are out of the ques- 
tion, a grate fire may be substituted, and this is especially 
pleasing to the eye when soft coal is burned. 

Above the fireplace is, of course, the conventional man- 
tel, and for our flat -dweller’s sake let us hope it is of 
hard, or at least stained wood. We will suppose that 
the particular mantel in question is of stained wood. Upon 
this may rest a set of shelves, or, what is far prettier, a set 
of compartments of various sizes may be set cabinetwise 
against the chimney-piece. These would better be built 
by a carpenter, and stained to match the rest of the wood- 
work. Each compartment holds a piece of bric-d-brac, 
which shows to great advantage in its niche. 

If, however, there is a mirror above the fireplace, it will 
be necessary to have another form of shelf, and one which 
is quite as pretty. This consists of a high narrow cabinet 
on each side of the mirror. These cabinets are fitted out 
with small ledges for the bric-A-brac, and may or may not 
have doors of bevelled glass. This last item depends upon 
the purse of the householder. 

Unfortunately, in some flats the chimney is so bricked 
up that there cannot be even the pretence of an open fire- 
place. In this case the space under the mantel may be 
hidden by a small curtain suspended from a rod screwed 
to the bottom of the mantel-shelf, or, what is rather pret- 
tier, the square may be covered with silk, laid in close 
folds, and held in place by tiny brass-headed tacks. 

Some flats are so inconveniently constructed that a bed- 
room opens directly off the parlor, in which case folding- 
doors separating the two apartments must of necessity 
be rahe pe of the time. If, however, as is often the 
case, the dining-room is at the back of the drawing-room, 
doors may be dispensed with and portiéres used in the 
archway. These portiéres should be of some such heavy 
material as felt, that will hang in straight folds and will 
nut be easily blown aside by draughts from the openin 
and closing of outer doors. Of quite as heavy materia 
must be the curtains hung in the Soorway that leads into 
the hall. Velours is ebviiable for this purpose, being in- 
expensive, and yet heavy and durable. The upper part of 
the door arches—that is, the space above the curtain poles 
—may be filled with light lattice or scroll work screens. 
These screens need not be costly, as they are made in all 
styles and designs, from elaborate fret-work to simple 
basket patterns woven of thin oak strips. 
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If there is a bay-window in the drawing-room, it may 
be converted into a pretty cozy corner by three seats ar- 
ranged shelfwise under the sashes. These seats should 
be furnished with cushions covered with India silk or like 
material. To the edge of these cushions are fastened 
curtains that reach to the floor, and behind these may be 
kept boxes, books, or any of the numerous things for 
which there is little space in a flat. These seats will 
vee delightful lounging - places on summer evenings. 

f the bay has a southern exposure, as winter draws near 
the cushions may be removed, and shelves which were 
seats may be made to hold hardy plants. Thus this recess 
will serve the double purpose of bay-window in summer 
and conservatory in winter. If the apartment is heated 
by steam, this plan will be more feasible than if the heat 
is supplied by a furnace, as the dry hot air of the latter 
is injurious to many plants. 

As to furniture, our housekeeper must consult her own 
and her husband's taste. The once popular ‘‘ parlor suits "’ 
are entirely out of date, and ‘ motley’s your only wear” 
applies to drawing-room furnishings, since it is entirely 
en régle not to have any two chairs alike in the apartment. 
S.raight-backed seats, fauteuils, and rockers may all find 
a place in the little parlor, and our young people have 
cause for gratitude that this is the case. It is much easier 
to buy a chair now and then, as one’s means allow, than to 
purchase an entire set of furniture at one fell swoop. 

An attractive feature in the little drawing-room will be 
a dainty tea table at one side of the fireplace. This table 
is spread with a tea cloth, which may be embroidered by 
the fair fingers of the mistress of the domain. Here stand 
the kettle and alcohol-lamp, teapot and strainer, sugar- 
bow] and tongs, creamer, and several choice teacups. 
Here at five o’clock may be brewed a pot of delicious and 
refreshing tea with which to regale the palate and warm 
the heart of the chance visitor. 

As has been said, the drawing-room must be also the 
library for the small household. If Mary aud John are 
the fortunate owners of a handsome book - case, it will 
naturally stand in this room. But if they do not possess 
this valuable article of furniture the question of the dis- 
position of their books is a serious one, as book-shelves 
are either handsome and expensive or ugly and cheap. 
I would suggest the ordering of a set of shelves about six 
feet in height, stained to match the other wood-work in 
the room. These may be made to fit in any part of the 
room that the housekeeper deems best. If there is a re- 
cess on either side of the chimney, the shelves may be 
placed in each of these. The front edge of every shelf is 
finished by a strip of leather fastened in place by brass- 
headed nails put at regular intervals. The color of the 
Jeather must be determined by the color of the wood. If 
the stain is oak, a pretty shade of brown will harmonize 
with it. If the stain is black walnut, dark red leather has 
a pleasing effect. 

As letters are written here, there must of necessity be 
space for a desk. This need is easily met by the purchase 
of a wall-desk. This thoroughly satisfactory piece of 
furniture is screwed firmly to the wall, and, when closed, 
takes so little room that it is never in the way. The front 
lets down and forms the writing-table. } 

The material of which drawing-room window-curtains 
may be made is so largely a matter of taste and means 
that I would offer no suggestions, beyond stating that 
muslin and lace curtains next the room, with sheer mus 
lin sash curtains against the windows, are always pretty. 
Cheap imitation or Nottingham lace should be avoided. 
A plain scrim curtain is far better form than is a gaudy 
imitation lace banging. 





Cc. D. L.—The invitation you Le is probably intended for a dan- 
cing entertainment, but as dancing is not mentioned, it meg be for an 
evening reception. In either case, however, such an invitation de- 
mands full dress, and the gown you mention wonld be pretty and 
suitable attire for a young woman, Unless a young lady has a cha- 
peron or one of her family who acts as her escort,she should be at- 
tended by a maid even if she goes in her own carriage, the maid wait- 
ing in the ladies’ dressing-room, or she can return for her young 
mistress in the carriage when the function is over. Such an affair 
demands an after-call on the hostess, but not necessarily on the lady 
in whose honor it was given, unless she is a guest of the hostess, when 
of course a visitor, in making the after-call, would ask and leave a card 
for her as well. 

Aw Otp Crty Sunsontser.—The question is one which your own 
physician must decide for you. We cannot under any circumstances 
give medical advice, and assuredly not on so grave a subject, 

M. T. 8.—A plain French back is the best for a wedding gown. The 
basque effect at the back of the waist is newer than the point, but 
either is in good style. 

A Constant Reaper —See illustrations and descriptions of gradu- 
ates’ gowns in Bazan No. 19; also article in Bazan No. 21. 

L. Fo ran back a third of the bridal veil and fasten it to the hair 
between the folds, massing the fulness on the top of the head, taking 
care to have it becoming at the side as well as the back. Let the folds 
come forward over the shoulders, 
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WHAT GIRLS ARE DOING. 


fg day is a great day for 
house parties, and many are made 
up weeks and weeks ahead. ‘This year 
May 30 ~—— on a Saturday makes it 
particularly pleasant, as the men can 
get away from town for over Sunday. 
If one listens to all one hears, one will 
end by thinking that not a single girl or 
young man will be left in town, and it 
may be safely said that none will stay 
in the city if they can help it. It is 
impossible to enumerate all the different 
parties, but among the number is one 
arranged to go out to the Westchester 
Country Club. Golf will of course be 
played, and one of the favorite amuse- 
ments for after-dinner is shuffleboard, 
which many of the girls excel in. An- 
other house party is going down to the 
sea-shore,-not more than one hour’s dis- 
tance from New York, and although al- 
most too early in the season for bathing, 
the freshness of the sea-breezes will be 
none the less enjoyed. Still another 
party of young people have been invited 
to stay from Friday until Monday at 
one of the loveliest country-seats on the 
Hudson River. On Friday evening 
they are to dance a cotillon, and some 
of the girls are going up early in the 
morning to gather the flowers and ar- 
range them into bouquets and bouton- 
niéres for the favors, as they are de- 
cided to have nothing but flowers for 
favors. Something is artanged for ev- 
ery moment of the time while they are 
there—a riding party on Saturday morn- 
ing, a trip over the river to West Point 





Aprons FOR GIRLS FROM 4 TO 10 YEARS OLD. 
For patterns and description see No. VILL on pattern-sheet Supplement. 


in the afternoon, and, weather permitting, Saturday evening 
Sunday morning all 
will goto church, and a drive through the country is arranged 
for theafternoon. All girls love to be asked on a house party, 


has been set aside for a moonlight sail. 
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really well until they have staid in a country house 
with him. The girls who are not going away for 
Decoration day have made up bicycle parties and 
other out-of-door excursions, but the crowds on 
that day are always a drawback. If it should 
rain, what will they all do? 


Any kind of out-of-door amusement now is pref- 
erable to staying in the house, so for that reason 
what the girls call back-yard parties have been in- 
augurated by some of them whose parents have 
back yards attractive enough to ask one’s friends 
to spend an evening in, There is one house here in 
town where the yard has been transformed from an 
ugly eye-sore into a really lovely garden. Ivy has 
been planted along the fences, and now completely 
covers them; the centre of the yard is sown with 
grass seed, and all along the sides there is a gay 
border of bright-colored geraniums and hardy 





LitTLe Grrv’s Cape. 


gown, which was really lovely and well 
made, was worn with great success, and 
won the approbation of every one pres- 
ent. The girl who wore it had uncon. 
sciously a sort of air which said, ‘* Now, 
girls, see what I can do.” And then her 
father was so proud of her! 


CAP AND GOWN. 


4 y-- quaint and picturesque simpli- 
city of the student’s cap and gown 
is in itself a recommendation, but be- 
yond this the wearing of a uniform has 
some advantages. ‘To the girl at college 
it means freedom from care about her 
dress, and the absolute equality in ap- 
vearance of all who are classmates. 
Pocunarty, before the cap and gown were 
commonly adopted, it was possible for a 
girl whose parents were foolishly dis- 
posed to let her outdo her companions 
in dress, to wear so many different 
things, with so many accessories, that 
poorer girls were thrown into the shade, 
and perhaps made to feel uncomfortable. 
Teachers were forced to remonstrate 
that care for the outward and the frivo- 
lous interfered with the real objects of 
student life. Ina régime which requires 
uniformity there is no danger of this sort. 

Cap and gown, too, gather around 
themselves pleasant associations, and 
invest their wearers with a certain beau- 
tiful dignity. How charming are the 
flowerlike faces of girlhood! how brave 
and debonair the faces of young men in 
this setting of graceful and austere rai- 
ment! Something of the cloister lingers 
in the robe and thecap. Something they 
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tell, if only by suggestion, of the days when, in seclusion 
and hermitlike silence and devotion, men followed learning 
for its own sake, forswearing other rewards than those which 


and they aver, with perfect truth, that they may meet a man For pattern and description see No. XVII. on pattern- knowledge had to bestow. 


every evening at a dance in town, but never get to know him sheet Supplement. 
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flowering plants of all kinds. The daugh- 
ters of the house constantly give even- 
ing parties there, when benches, garden 
chairs, and tables are put about, and they 
entertain their friends in a most informal 
and charming manner. The garden is lit 
up with Japanese lanterns strung across, 
and small lamps hung here and there 
among theivy. The effect is very pretty. 
Sometimes they play games, sometimes 
they have music, and of course the inev- 
itable ice-cream, cake, and lemonade. 

There are other yards here which might 
easily be called gardens, where parties are 
given on a much more elaborate scale, 
so that they might even be called fétes 
champétres. There electric lights are 
used instead of Japanese lanterns, aud a 
large fountain plays in the centre; tables 
and chairs are placed about, suppers are 
given instead of ices only, and everything 
is carried out in a more elaborate style. 
But these parties are not any more en- 
joyable than the less formal ones. Some 
girls think they are even less so. 


The dress-making classes spoken of 
some weeks ago in the Bazar have proved 
most successful, and now the girls are 
beginning to reap the benefit of their la 
bors. They have worn and are wearing 
some of the pretty summer gowns made 
entirely by their own hands, which have 
won the admiration of their friends. The 
father of a member of one of these 
classes, which has been meeting weekly 
for the past two months, took such an 
interest in his daughter’s attempt to be 
her own dressmaker that he promised 
her, if the gown she was making proved 
a success, he would give her a dinner of 
twelve, at which she should appear in 
The dinner has been given, and the 
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In these summer days, hastening on to the ordeals of 





BATHING Caps, 


For descriptions see pattern-sheet Supplement. 


examination and the triumphs of Commencement, our 
hearts turn affectionately to the wearers of cap and gown. 
They are not yet in the battle of life, though they think 
they are, and though its conflicts beckon them and set 
their pulses beating faster. But they are preparing for 
days to come—days when they will be in the forefront of 
everything, and the heat and burden of time be theirs. 
Cap and gown laid aside, whatever is to be done will be 
theirs to do, and they are engaged now in getiing ready 
for the hour which will need them. Some of their best 
preparation, indeed, is made not in the class room, but in 




















the field and on the campus, on the river, 
or wherever there are strife and struggle 
und sport, and the competition which is fair 
and brave and honorable on both sides. Pres 
ence of mind, alertness, quick decision, cour 
we in danger, appreciation of opportunity, 
these come to the legions of the cap and 
gown as often in the game and in friendly 
rivalry of crew and team as in the presence 
of the profession and on the bench of the 
undergraduat 
BABY IN SUMMER 

N°? that the warm season is upon us, 
A the mother of the baby who is just en 
tering upon his “ second summer” feels her 
heart sink with dread She is told on good 
suthority that physicians have decided that 
he se 1 summer is no more full of dan 
gers for baby than was the first Sut she 
know hat the little one is cutting those 
crue back eth, and the wisdom of people 
Ni wn the lamb is not, avails little to 

. e her Still, forewarned is forearmed, 

d she may by personal care guard against | 
the dangers connected with this critical 
1M d That it is critical, and even fatal, | 
to many children, is largely due to the fact | 
that as soon as a baby cuts enough teeth to 
masticate, the enterprising mamma or nurse | 

fired with the desire to let the little one eat 
i litthe bit of everything, or to experiment 
with his diet rhe old adage, more forcible 
tl ‘ int, that ‘‘it is a bad time to swap 
horses when crossing a creek,”’ is one that ap 
plies to mother and baby just now. Let the 
eething child's diet be as simple as possible 
during the heated term, and, so long as it 
wgrees with him, avoid innovations of any 
kind ur the autumn. At the risk of being 
considered ‘‘ fussy,’ insist on having baby’s 
milk sterilized, and all the water he drinks 
b | for forty minutes Broths with rice 
in them, boui beef - juice, thoroughly 

ed s, and milk-toast will furnish 

a suffi varied menu for Master Baby. | 
Forbid frui ind vegetables. He will do | 
uimirably without them until he is two years 
ot awe 

Baby's outings must be planned with dis- 
cretion, He will awake early on summer 
mornings. Let him have his warm - water 
plunge bath and his breakfast, and then, un 
leas the day is damp, send him out of doors | 
for his morning ride in his perambulator. If | 
the weather is hot, by half past ten he should 
be breught into the house. His morning 
nap and noonday dinner disposed of, he may 
be kept in-«loors or on the shaded veranda | 
until the sun loses its flerceness He may 
then take another outing, care being exer 
cised to have him in the house before the 
dew begins to fall. It may seem hard on the | 
little fellow to put him to bed just as the 
evening dangpness cools the air, but it must 
be remembered that while the night atmos 
phere and the twilight are grateful to grown 
people, they are almost certain to make baby 
lll if he is exposed to them In his crib, 
with the windows in his room open, he will 


get all of the outside air that is good for him 
As he is generally the first one in the house 
to awake in the morniug, he ought to go to 
bed early 

Whatever the weather, baby’s abdomen 
must be protected by night and by day with 
a band of soft flannel. This is one of the 


most effectual preventives against the sum 
mer ills to which baby flesh is heir. To these 


directions let the mother add a cheerful 
courage of her own, not taking fright every | 
time the little one isa bit out of sorts Saby 
will have ups and downs in our variable 
climate, but he will probably come out on 
the right side if common-sense and care 


attend him. Take the baby to the country, 
if possible. If you cannot do this, let him 
have a day's outing often 


1RRANGING THE HAIR 





] I’ is a matter of wonderment to many rich 
people that women who have very small 
int look better than who 
spend double the 
personal adornment 
slways looks as though she 
latest fashix 


omes often those 


were dressed in 
has some 


the very mn one point 
sbout her costume that isnew. It may only 
be the ribbon about her neck that is tied in 
some new style. The trimming of ber hat 


is put on in a chie way that has only just 
made its appearance, or she arranges her hair 
with taste 

The present style of hair dressing is some 
what startling, and it wil! not do to follow 
it in the extreme mode which some women 
have adopted 


The fiat has gone forth that ‘‘ bangs are 
out,” but no law has been issued that the 
hair should be so tightly dragged off the 


almost interferes with shutting 
Age 


face that it 
the mouth 


amount of money on their | 
The clever woman who | 





shows first of all on the | 


temples, where the hair grows thin, and this | 


pulling back of scanty locks would be try 
ing to the Venus of Milo. To attain the very 
full Po mpadour roll which some people affect 
requires a ‘‘ rat” under the hair, but there is 
no necessity for an exaggerated effect, and | 
small combs put under the side loc ks will 
give all the fulness that is required or that 
is becoming 
These combs—side combs,as they are called 
are now worn inside as well as outside ; 
when used for the former purpose they are 
quite plain; for the latter, are ornamen 


| 
| 


| 
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To put the side combs under the hair, a 
parting must be made directly in the centre 
of the head, and the hair again divided from 
the crown to the ear. The combs then are 
put in, as far forward as possible, and the 
hair turned sharply back over them. Even 
the straightest locks assume a wave that is 
extremely pretty when turned back in this 
fashion. ‘Then, after the front roll is satis- 
factorily arranged, the side locks must be 
pulled out to give also a full effect—not loose 
and flying, but kept down with little fancy 
combs. Pulling the hair out to look full 
and soft makes it becoming to any woman’s 


face, and it is even permissible to bave a 
thin curl or two stray over the forehead 
At the back the hair is arranged in a round 
knot; but there is an evident tendency to ar 
range the hair in the chatelaine braids that 
were fashionable years ago. A broad flat 


effect must be given at all events. 

With evening gowns the hair always looks 
best arranged high on the head, as the lines 
are more artistically carried out by so doing; 
but for street wear the hair arranged low, as 
described, is for the present the correct fash- 
ion. The summer fashions in hats accom- 
modate themselves to the styles in hair- 
dressing better than the winter ones did, and 
life is not now a burden with arranging the 
hair every time one has to put on one’s hat, 


One of the simplest devices for the relief of the 
overworked housewife that has ever been invented, 
which, by ite absolate simplicity, stands out in strong 


relief from the complicated machines that house- 
ne c - vers are be ing urge d to buy for various purposes, 
Vitchkloth.” 

It is a plain cloth to all appearances, but, if slightly 
dampened, it cleans the many bright metals of the 
household—the silver, brass, and nickel—as perfectly 
ss the most effective of the pastes, powders, and 
liquide in common use. The polishing is accomplished 
with the dry end of the same rag, giving a brilliancy 
never attained by the expensive aud heretofore 
necessary chamois. 

Cut glass, windows, eye-glasees, pianos, furniture, 
toilet articles, and even the finger-naila, reach their 


highest perfection under its charm ; 
without which no home 


and the bicycle, 


is now complete, can scarcely 


be kept in good condition without this inexpensive 
scrap of magic Best of all, it cannot injure the sur- 
face of the finest gold or jewelry, nor the tenderest 
skin; cannot scratch, never needs washing, and re- 


tues till worn to shreds 
blemish short of actual rust, or 
ecratches . 

Leading stores everywhere are devoting large por- 
tions of their floor apace to the demonstration of the 
virtues of ** Witchkloth,” not the least of which is 
ite harmieseness and freedom from acids, something 
that cannot be said of its imitations —[ 4 dv.) 


tains ite vir It removes every 


verdigrie, or deep 


One of the most enjoyable trips that can be taken is 
vid the Old Dominion Line of Steamers to Old Point 
Comfort, Norfolk, and Richmond. An ocean voyage 
in a well-nppointed steamship sailing daily from New 
York, except Sundays, avoiding all the heat and dust 
of railroad travel, is an ideal trip. For the benefit of 
those whose time or parse is limited, the Old Dominion 
Steamship Co. has made arrangements whereby rail- 
round tickets and hotel accommodation can be procured, 
thereby saving annoyance and trouble to the tourist as 
wellasexpense. Short tours covering historic Hamp- 
ton Roads, Richmond, and the celebrated Virginia 

Jeach are provided for. For particulars, address OLp 
Dominion Sreameuip Co., Pier, 26, N. R.,.New York. 
Adv.) 


MRS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP 


has been need for over fifty years by millions of 
mothers for theirchildren while teething, with perfect 
It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays 
all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for 
diarrhea Sold by druggists in every part of the 
world. Twenty-five cents a bottle.—{ Adv. } 


success, 


Donerma’s Floating Borax Soap has not one atom 


of adulteration in it. It is 100 per cent. wre. 
Try it once Be sure you get the genuine. four 
grocer has it, or will get it for you. Wrappers 


printed in red.—{Adv.) 
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STANDARD OF THE WORLD 


Every foot of Columbia tubing is made 
in our own mills from carefully selected 
and tested high-carbon steel and nickel 
steel. Columbia tubing is the strongest 
and best in the world. 




















Art Catalogue free if you call upon the agent, 
or by mail from us for two 2-cent stamps. 


POPE MFG. CO. 
Hartford, Conn. 


Branch Houses and Agencies are almost 
everywhere. If Columbias are not properly 
represented in your vicinity, let us know. 





All Columbia Bicycles are fitted with 
HARTFORD SINGLE-TUBE VERE 


UNLEB® DUNLOP TIRES ARE ASKED FOR, 








A SHAMPOO 


WITH 





A warm shampoo with Curicura Soar, 


followed by gentle applications of CuT!- 
CURA (ointment), the great skin cure, will 
clear the scalp of crusts, scales, and 
dandruff, allay itching, soothe irritation, 
stimulate the hair follicles, and produce 
a clean, healthy scalp and luxuriant hair, 
when all else fails. 





Sold throughout the world. Price, 
Soar, Bie RSOLVENT. SOc. and = 
anv Crem. Corr... Bole Props., Bosto 
og “ Liow to Produce Luxuriant Hair,” 


Crricera, Se.; } 
Potter Deve | 
mailed free. 


If you accept a substitute, 
you must not fuss because 
it's not as good as genuine | 


HIRES Rootbeer 


Made only by The Charles E. Hires Co., 
A 25c. package makes 5 gallons. 


Philadelphia. 
Sold everywhere. 
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BIAS 
VELVETEEN 
SKIRT BINDINGS 


on your dresses ? It’s just as 
easy to get it as the cheap imi- 
tations. 

if your dealer will not 


supply you we will. 


“Home Dressmaking,”’ a new book by Miss 
Emma M. Hooper of the Ladies’ Home Journal 
telling how to put on Bias Velveteen Skirt Bind- 
ings and other valuable points sent for 25c . postage 
paid. 


5S. H. & M. Co., P. 0. Box 690, N. Y. City. 
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Cigar Jar. 


All Glass—Air Tight. 





To hold 50 Cigars. 


PLAIN . : : $2.25 
LIKEILLUSTRATION 4.50 
Ricuiy Cur . 10.50 


ALSO MADE IN SIZES 
FOR CIGARETTES 
TOBACCO anp BON-BONS 
C. Dor flinger & Sons, 
g!5 BROADWAY, 


Near 21:t St.,e New York. 


Year. 
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Tales from : 


“Topics (No. 20). 


| UNQUESTIONABLY THE LITERARY SENSATION OF THE SUMMER. 


ALI 


Do you read 7Jown 
Send for specimen copy. 


Topics (weekly)? It is the 


‘ ree. 


most entertaining 


NeEws AND Book DEALERS, OK SENT ON Receipt or Price (50 CENnTs) By 


TOWN TOPICS, 


208 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


and complete journal of the world. 
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JUST PUBLI 


By WILLIAM BLACK 


BRISEIS 


SHED. 


A Novel. By WILLIAM B tack, Author of 
‘A Princess of Thule,” ‘*‘ Highland Cous- 
ins,” etc. Illustrated. s12mo, Cloth, Or 
namental, $1 75. (Uniform in size with 


Hlarper & Brothers’ Library Edition of Mr. 
Black’s Novels, a complete list of which will 
be furnished on application.) 


Mr. Black is distinguished among novelists for his 





adherence to the good old plan of a story which made 
the Waverley series immortal; but, while he easily 
| stands first in the field of wholesome and virile ro 
| mance, he is excelled by no writer in the reality and 
| modernity of his conception and execution. His 
| “ Briseis” is an exciting love-story, in which the cen 
| tral figure is a Greek heroine, whose name is associated 
| with the first book of Homer’s Iliad, and for whom 
| Mr. Black has found a modern Achilles in the person 
| of a young Scotch laird. With exquisite art he has 
woven about this romance the poetic associations of 
the Scotch hills, the refinements of London Society, 
and the vicissitudes of world-wide adventure. 
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What Sarah Bernhardt Says about Fibre Chamois: 
SS BH) Enc Hoffman House Saas 


hes fart 6. PE Pee yo New York, 


Feb. 23, 1896. 


The Fibre Chamois Co., 


whe Sh neners ¥? New York. 


thoo< : , I always stipulate that | 
your Fibre Chamois shall 
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* Summer Dresses | 
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—s like silk will wear better 
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No matter how pretty or costly, may 
be entirely ruined by the use of 
inferior dress shields. :::::::: 
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are reliably waterproof, and are 
guaranteed to protect the waist from 
damage by perspiration. You may 
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sy jans. Made with an elastic 
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with a spring buckle; two elastic 
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AMBIGUOUS 


Robinson. “ Goorw-ny, Miss Faanierou 
Miss Farnleigh. **Ou, vo! 


CHARMING THE LION. 
Wuew Joe and Hattie were married, they came to New York on their 
wedding-trip, and went at once to Central Park to see the animals 
It was Saturday afternoon, and there were a great many people there, 
but somehow Joe and Hattie seemed to divide attention with the zovlogi- 
cal attractions, This may have been due to the fact that Hattie was 


dressed completely in white, with white kid slippers and orange blossoma, 
and Joe wore avender trousers, a moonlight-on-the-lake four-in-hand, 
und a painfully conscious air. Hattie, however, was apparently totally 
oblivious of everything but her own happiness and the sense of her pro- 
prietorship of Je 

She was delighted with everything she saw, and explained to him ina 
lively fashion the manners and customs of the birds and beasts in the 
compounds and cages, as she was able to recall the descriptions in het 


natural history. What she could not remember she glibly supplied from 
ber imaginatio 

Joe took it all in, and so did a constantly increasing throng of interest- 
ed sight-seers 

They approached the cage wherein reposed the lion, the king of beasts. 
The king of beasts wae lying down, his chin on his two fore paws, and 
his nose in close proximity to the bars of the cage. He was regarding 
with an affectation of indifference the enthusiasm of Hattie and Jue and 
the amusement of the on-lookers. 

Joe,” eald Hattie, “ian't he a beaut? Watch me charm him.” 
“Oh, you can't charm him! Come along; let's go see the monkeys,” 


“ What's the matter I can’t charm him?” cried Hattie. “Don't you 
know that no animal, however wild, can withstand the power of the ha- 
man eve? Watch me She od against the railing aud leaned over 
toward the lion, and gazed steadfastly into the orbs of the monarch of the 
desert. The monarch stood it a few momenta, and then, with a bored ex- 
pression, he dr »pped his lids and gave vent to a leonine sigh. 

!" exclaimed Hattie. “ What did I tell you 7” 
* Begosh, that’s wonderful!” eald Joe. “I often heard of that, bat I 


* There 


never more’n half believed it,” and they passed on to the nextcage. Thus 
they completed the circnit of the house, and were about to pass out by the 
same door through which they had entered. But Hattie happened to 
glance over at her friend the king of beasts, and observed that he was 
once more taking a languid interest in the proceedings. She also noticed 
that a number of people had entered who had not participated in the 
previous performance 

“Hold up a minute,” she said; “I want to charm the lion again.” 

“Oh, never mind the lion,” objected Joe; “he's all right. We ‘ain't 


seen the monkeys yet, and it's getting late.” 

“All right,” declared Hattie, standing on her privilege; “you ran 
along and look at the monkeys. J'm going to stay bere and charm the 
liv 


She went over toward the lion's cage again, and Joe followed close be- 


hind Quite a large crowd gathered around to witness the triamph of 
Mind over Inetinct. Hattie looked at his royal highness, and his royal 
highness looked bac She leaned over toward him and looked him 


straight in the eye. He didn't even wink. She stretched ont her neck 
until ber nose almost touched his, and his great eyes looked down un- 


May I ©OMe TO THE STEAMER AND SEE You orr?” 
I SHOULD LIKE TO SEE THE LAST OF YOU.” 


waveringly into hers, and seem- 
ed to be exploring the inmost 
recesses of her anatomy 

In the mean time Joe was 
growing anxious, and ‘some 
light-minded young women be- 
gan tosnicker. Hattie heard it, 
and it made her mad. She con- 
centrated all her energies in one 
last look of mingled rage and 
hate, and shouted loudly in his 
very teeth: 

“Shoo!” 

In an instant the outraged 
beast was on his feet, his mouth 
wider open than an army con- 
tract, while a roar that shook 
the foundations of the obelisk 
struck Hattie fall in the face 
and froze her very soul. 

Nature had not provided her 
with the means for getting away 
from that cage quick enough 
She gave one wild leap back- 
ward, and struck Joe about mid- 
way in his height. She bowled 
him over like a cannon-ball,and 
he came down on the 
floor with a resounding th 4 
while Hattie landed in his lap 
with a force that threatened to 
weld him to the pavement, 

It was all so sudden, and the 
lion's roar was so blood-curdling 
and terrifying, that the crowd, 
scoffers and all, stood looking 
on, awe-struck 

* Joe,” said Hattie, as she felt his strong arms in their accustomed place 
around her waist, and knew that she was safe—* Jue, did you see me 
charm the lion 7” H. G. Pauve. 


“Way so, Tom T”’ 


——_>—_ 


Lavy (about to rent furnished house). ** Yea, Daphne, I think there is 
everything here now that can possibly be needed in cooking.” 

Daruns. “'Deed you's a plenty, ma'am. Dere's precious few kitchens 
whar thar’s so many cookin’ tonsils.” 


2 
The heart that at “first sight” from Tom 
By Phyllis wae secured, 
Upon a second glance was quite 
Completely cured. 
—_—_—————_ 
“ They say Jimson has written a new opera.” 
“Never! Jimson never writes anything but old operas.” 
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A FACIAL BLEMISH. 


The Blue-Jay told it—told the story 
(So it's true, then, I suppose) 
How he saw a jolly Tapir 
With a Mole upon its nose. 





A VICTORIAN LOVE-SONG. 


What if thy nose is “snub,” my love; 
What if thine eyes are «mal! ? 

What if thy chin doth much recede; 
What if thou art not tall? 


What if thy hair is red as bricks ; 
What if ‘tis sparse likewise ? 

What if thine ears stand ‘way, 'way out, 
Like wings on the bird that flies ? 


What if thy forehead is wrinkled up; 
What if thy cheeks curve in? 

What if thy langh is not like gold, 
But more like the sound of tin? 


To me thou art fairer than all the world; 
With none would I share my lot, 

I love thee, I love thee, I love thee, my heart, 
For all of the things thou art not. 


And I love thee becanse thou lovest me, 
Whatever I do, wrong or right; 

And I love thee because with the chafing-dish 
Thy talents are out of sight, 


And nary 4 queen in the wide, wide world, 
Nor the mermaid that reigns in the brine, 
Can ever prepare a rabbit of Wales 
To compare with those rabbits of thine. 


So come to my heart, dear love of my life, 
And then, if it’s pleasing to thee, 

Get out the machine, and let os indulge 
In a lobster Newburg for tea. 


—_—— 


“*Let me like a soldier die,’” he sang. 

“ Very well,” put in her papa. “I'll be glad if you would, only don't in- 
sist on dragging us down with you; and remember that real brave soldiers 
generally do their dying out-of-doors. May I get your hat?” 

—_—_—_—a————_ 

“This is just my luck,” said Blobbs. “I've been poor all my life, and 
have had to wear the clothes my cousins are through wearing, and now 
the doctor says I’ve got to go South and have my health made over. I'm 
getting sick of made-over things.” 

— »——_——_. 

** Now, Willie,” said Mr. Wilkins, “ papa is going away for two weeka. 
Remember whose boy you are, and behave accordingly.” 

**You can bet I will, daddy,” said Willie, ‘I'll have just as good a 
time as you will.” 


Cagiyie Serra, 





TROUBLE AHEAD. 


*Mauwma, 1 wouLD LIKE TO PUT ON*«MY UKAVY WOOLLEN BREEOHES TO-DAY.” 


“WELL, YOU KNOW, WE GET OUR RErORTS TO-DAY.” 


ACCORDING TO RANK 
It was at a dinner in London. The guests of course went in according 
to rank. There were Dukes, Marquires, Earls, Barons, and even Knights 
present, but there was one who preceded them. It was not a King, nor 
a Prince, but— 
An American Bicyclist! 
The Old World is learning a thing or two from us. 


ee ae 


“Did he take you in bis arms when you accepted him ?” 
“No; he couldn't.” 

“Couldn't? Was there somebody about?” 

“No.” 

* Was he paralyzed with joy?” 

**No; he proposed over the telephone.” 





ONE OF THE POSSIBILITIES OF THE BICYCLE CRAZE—PROTECTED IN FRONT 


AND IN THE REAR. 














SUPPLEMENT 


USEFUL RECEIPTS. 

Good Tea Cakes.—8 pints of flour, 3 tea- 
cupfuls of sugar, 14 cups of sour milk, 14 
cups of lard or butter, 1} teaspoonfuls of 
soda. Roll out very thin, and bake quickly. 

To Dress Sweetbreads.—Parboil the sweet- 
breads until thoroughly cooked. Make a 
sauce from melted butter, which must be 
thickened with browned flour; beat 3 eggs; 
stir in 1 pint of milk and t—pemt of stock; 
add all three to melted butter, also a few 
gherkins, capers, and mushrooms, a little 
chopped parsley, red pepper, mace, and salt. 
Cut slices of stale bread, dip in beaten yolk 
of egg, and fry in lard. Dip the sweet- 
breads in beaten egg, then in bread crumbs, 
before frying them in lard. The stock is 
best prepared the day before from beef or 
veal. The eggs must be well beaten, and the 
lard boiling. Lay each piece on toasted 
bread; pour sauce over, and serve very hot. 
The quantities given are for two pounds of 
sweetbread. 

Velvet Sponge-cake.—Yolks of 6 eggs and 
the whites of 3, 2 teacupfuls of granulated 
sugar, 1 teacupful of boiling water, 2} tea- 
cupfuls of sjfted flour, 1 table-spoonful of 
baking-powder, Beat the yolks of eggs and 
sugar until very light; then add the well- 
beaten whites; add slowly the boiling water, 
stirring all the time; then add the flour with 
the baking- powder sifted into it; season 
with the juice and grated rind of a lemon; 
bake in a rather hot oven, that is to say, 
hotter than is usual in baking cakes, 

A Nice Sally-Lunn.—1} \bs. of flour, 3 eggs, 
3 oz. of butter, 3 table-spoonfuls of yeast, 1 
table-spoonful of sugar, Melt the butter, and 
boil a pint of new milk, which should be al- 
lowed to cool off before being used. First 
beat the eggs very light; then add alternately 
a little milk and a little flour, until all are used 
ina stiff batter. Make upabout eleven o'clock 
in the morning for a seven-o’clock tea. 

Stuffed Eggs. — Take hard - boiled eggs; 
shell them and cut in half; take out the 
yolks and mix with bread crumbs soaked in 
milk, adding chopped capers and minced sar- 
dines, a little oil, vinegar, pepper, and salt; 
fill the whites with the mixture. 





ADVERTISEMEN'TS, 


IVORY | 
SOAP 


99%0% PURE 


The best is not always low 
in price, but the housekeeper 
can have the best soap with- 
out extravagance. 

Ivory Soap costs little, but 
experienced persons know 
that no other can do the 
same work and do it as well. 


Tre Procren & Gamare Co., Cinrti. 





WAITER BAKER & @.tro 


ESTABLISHED DORCHESTER, MASS. 1760, 


BREAKFAST COCOA 
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ALWAYS ASK FOR on Baker & Co's 


BREAKFAST COCOA, 

“Ave at DoRcHESTER, MASS, 
IT BEARS THEIR TRADE MARK LA BELLE CHOCOLATIERE. 
on every can. BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 





HARPER’S BAZAR 


TO THE VACATION ARMY. 

Th eee of the food served at the hotel 

table or on board ship has almost more 
to do with the comfort and enjoyment of the 
traveller than any other one thing. When 
through unwholesome food indigestion 
seizes hold of the traveller’s stomach, he may 
as well make up his mind to renounce a large 
part of his anticipated pleasure. There is 





in Odor 


wel 
is exemplified in Mouson’s ve 





wale y) 
much more in this than would appear at first 215 Perfumes. i . G. ae x cea 
thought. When we go to a hotel we look at | {is Co., Paris, ondon, ich ss 
the beds to see if they are cle an, and feel of the fort, have been establis ed “ee 


for nearlyacentury. Ahun- g5 
dred years is a long time ¥ 
to maintain a reputation in oe 


cups to know if they are stic ky or ill-washed. 
But we eat what is set before us, thankful 
if it doesn’t taste bad. Would it not be 
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well when you stop at a hotel to ask what bars Paris, the home of dainty oss 
baking powder they use, and if it is not | [rs perfumes, yet such is the qual- sts 
Royal to go to the next? If going abroad,why | {4s ity of the Mouson produc- seas 
not resolve to take no steamer unless the re tions that they are daily grow- Hes 
agent assures you that Royal Baking Pow- tae ing in favor and conquer new sts 
der is used exclusively in its galleys? At ee fields wherever presented. seine 
some hotels, and on board some ships, also, at Bouquet Carmen Sylva pens 
a false economy has induced the employ- | {#8 and Violette Imperiale are the cee 
ment of alum baking powders. It would be os latest. onl 
well to inquire closely and avoid all such, sige — es 
Your pleasure may be spoiled by an attack | fxs at you wish to try ‘them: Sie 
of indigestion, or by seasickness induced by | fey supply you, send us 12 weg 
a roll, a biscuit, dumpling, or griddle-cake sen Cs B88 SOS eee ard Gee 
) a small sample ot 
made with poisonous alum baking powder. | ¢+5" we ie 


Good health and good food add zest to your | es wan 
vacation pleasures. The best and most wire J. G. MOUSON & COo., he 
wholesome pastry cannot be made without tn London, Paris, Frankfort. sete 


the Royal Baking Powder, and the hotels ie N Y. Agency, 18-24 Washington Place. #5) 
y ‘ ae 
we 





and steamers noted for the excellence of eos pee a eee tee a4, 
their cuisine we have found use it to the Weed ee ueaeeeeeeteeeees Serretsssese. 
exclusion of every other.—The Traveller. 



















“Double, double toil and trouble; 
Fire burn and cauldron bubble.” 
That's the old way of making soup, Put your meat and soup-bones 
in the “cauldron” and fuss over it for hours. 







Extract o SEES 


saves you all that “toil and trouble.” Add } —< water to the Extract and you 
have, instantly, a really palatable Bouillon or Clear Beef Soup. No trouble or 
myste ry about it, Anyone can doit. 


Armour & Company, Chicago. 


VIN MARIANI | 


MARIAN! WINE— THE IDEAL FRENCH TONIC-FOR BODY AND BRAIN. 
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“VIN MARIANI GIVES TO MY ‘WHITE FATHERS,’ SONS OF EUROPE, THE 
| COURAGE AND STRENGTH TO CIVILIZE ASIA AND AFRICA.” 


CARDINAL LAVIGERIE. 


| ‘Write to MARIANI & CO., for Descriptive Book, 75 PORTRAITS, 
Panis: 41 Bd Hausmann. 69 Ww. i6th ST.,NEW YORK. Indorsements and Antagnaghectcietetan. 


Lonpon ; 939 Oxford St. 








Health shows itself 
in one’s face—in the 
complexion. 


pNHEUSER-BUScy;. 


Aebd = 





TRAODS MARK 


—the food drink—is the greatest beautifier of the age, because it 
is the greatest health agent. 
malt and hops. 


The pure and palatable nutriment of 
It is the greatest life-sustainer and flesh-builder. 


To be had at all druggists’ and grocers’. 


Prepared by ANHEUSER-BUSCH BREWING ASS’N, 
St. Louis, U. S. A. 


Send for handsomely illustrated colored booklets ( 


and other reading matter. 


©. MEYER & CO., 24 and 27 West Street, New York City. 
R. NAEGELI, Hoboken, N. J. 
THIMIG BOTTLING CO., 435-443 Atlantic Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y 
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GENERAL AGENTS. 








One can hardly recommend 
too often anything that is as 
valuable in the nursery as 


Packer's Tar Soap 


No mother who has ever used 
it for her babies would willingly 
do without it—Christine Ter- 
hune Herrick. 





It is hardly worth 
while to carry your 
silverware up stairs 
, every night to protect 
it from thieves when 
you are destroying it 
down stairs every day 
by using worthless 
silver O-.. USE 


SILVER W 
E LECT I ws 


which saves your silverware and preserves its 
brilliancy. 

Sample Box, postpaid, ibe. 
THE ELECTRO. SILICON CO., 72 John St., New York. 


ea Essence 
Rune « VIOLETS 


(Name Registered.) 
THE QUEEN OF PERFUMES 


If you want a real Violet 
Perfume, be sure you get 


“No. 471i Rhine Violets” 


It is not a combination of 
other scents, but is abso- 
lutely true to the flower. 

Cut this advertisement 
out and show it to your 
dealer. 
















| MOLHENS & KROPF, New York, U.S. Agents 


a6 
When you 


knives, forks, etc., buy reliable brands, 
even if they do costa little more. They 
are worth the difference. Our trade- 
mark ensures unquestionable quality. 


“1847 Rogers Bros.” 


Made only by 
The Meriden Britannia Co. 


Meriden, Conn. 










For Peontity ying the Complexion, 
Removes al! Freckles, = Sunburn, Pimples, Liver 
Moles, and other imperfections. Net covering tut remeov- 
ing all blemishes, and permanently restoring the com- 
plexion to its original freshness. For sale at Druggists,or 
sent postpaid on receipt of 50c.Use | i 
MALVINA ICHTHYOL eoar) it rg t. 


25 Cents a Cake, LBBO, oe. 
















NE COMPLEXION 


LAIT ANTEPHELIQUE 
ee Candés milk Ry 
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In artistic beauty, excellence, 
and circulation is without a 
rival. — Christian Work, New 

York, Nov. 28, 1895. 


HARPER’S 
WEEKLY 


$4 a YEAR - 10 CENTS A COPY 
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HARPER'S BAZ 
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JOAN OF 


FROM THE PAINTING BY GEORGE W. JOY, EXHIBITED IN THE LONDON 





PER’S BAZAR 


mT ts WA 


N OF ARC. 


HE LONDON ROYAL ACADEMY AND IN THE PARIS SALON.—{See Page 480.) 

















maiden war 


) eo victure represents the 
rior, mail-clad and weary 


asicep On ler 

pallet of straw 
Of this marvellous child,‘‘ the most inno 
cent, the most lovely, t most adorable the 
ages have produced,” for whom her own age 
could find no better fate than the funeral 
pyre at Rouen, many have written eloquent 
ly. But her wonderful story has never been 
more splendidly told than by Mark Twain in 
his lately published volume, entitled, Person 


al Recollections of Joan of At The narrative, 


apparently taken from the lips of her play 
mate, page, and secretary, begins with the 
little girl at Domremy, carries her life-story 








vividly on from the pastures and the flocks to 
the court and camp, sweeps through lurid 
battle-field (| pauses solemnly before the 
mockery of justice which was shown by the 


need her, and concludes 
irlet flames shooting upward in 
bannered pomp as they carried her brave soul 
to God 

Of all 


tribunal which sent 
with the s 


Mark Twain's books 


none surpasses 


this in sustained and dramatic power, none 
is more compelling in its hold on the read 
ers attention It shows in bold relief the 


wenkness and the strength of the romantic 
century which made possible such a career 
as that of the Maid of Orleans. 


CLOVER EMBRE 
DESIGN 


Se istration oF 


MDERY 


i page 472 
— design may be embrol 
cozy, a tabk 

of gift napkins, or any 
which go 


possessions of 


lered upon a 
ten or bureau searf, a set 
of the articles 
refinements and 
domestic life It may be 
wrought either in white upon white or color 
upon color 

If colored silks are used it is best to con 
fine one’s self to the fewest tints which will 
expr flower Two greens and two 
shades of lilac are all that are needed, one of 
the greens being used for the ribbon which 
binds the bunches together; or a pale blue 
can be added for this purpose if preferred. 

It is one of the valuable lessons we have 
learned from Japanese embroidery not to at 
tempt to copy in various tones of silk the 
color variations made by light and shadow 
in the flower. The lustrous quality of silk 
produces variations of its own, every change 
in the direction of stitches making a change 
of color, just as light and atmosphere make 
differences in the apparent color of the flow- 
er used as a model It is far better to trust 
to this effect than to attempt to imitate the 
magical painting of nature 

The small forms which make up the clover 
heads can be easily expressed by a long dou 
ble stitch, such as is used in working chain 
stitch. The stitch is really a loop caught 
with a small stitch at the tip. These long 
stitches, overlapping each other, give exactly 
the look of the flower, and in this way much 
effect is produced by little labor 

The small disk enclosing the letters A. A 
may be used for the initials of the embroid 
eress, and should be done in white, if the ma 
terial is white, or any color corresponding 
to the material. It always adds greatly to 
the interest and individuality of a piece of 
work to mark it in some way with the work 
er's sign-manual. Apart from the worker's 
own satisfaction, there is also that of her kin- 
dred or descendants into whose hands the 
fruit of her labors, if well carried out and 
well preserved, will one day fall 

CANDACE WHEELER 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 





Everything bright is easiest cleaned with 


“WITCHKLOTH” 


TRADE MARK. 
One clean “KLOTH” replaces powder paste, liquid, 
chamois, ete. Sample Kioth by mail, I5c. 
DAMP, it cleans—DRY, it polishes 
: GOLD, SILVER, CUT GLASS, BICYCLES 
All bright metals, all polished surfaces. Cannot scratch, 


tains no acid, works wonders. Leading stores. of 
Aspuny.Pame Mro. Co., Wayne Junction, Phila, Pa 
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HARPER’S BAZAR 


Only rounded spoonfuls required, 


—not heaping ones, 
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THE ART OF BREWING 


MILWAUKEE MALT IS FAMOUS 
_ PABST HAS MADE ITSO 
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Cleveland’s Baking Powder 


Strongest pure cream of tartar powder 


examined. See U. S. Govt. Report. 
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Genuine Cottolene is sold everywhere with trade marks—* Cottolene” 
and steer's head in cotton-plant wreath—on every pail. 
Made only by the N. K. Fainsank Company, Chicago, St. Louis, 
New York, Boston, Philadelphia, San F: i 


New Orleans, Montreal. 





; not know and useit sooner: 
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a The Best Natural Aperient Water. 





API 


Bottled at 
Buda Pest, 


SPEEDY, 
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the Uj Hunyadi Springs, 
Hungary. 


SURE, AND GENTLE. 











SUPPLEMENT 





has in use proven itself one of the greatest of 
factors in producing a clear, clean. skin, and, 
therefore, a perfect complexion 
larly in small doses, its effect will give satis fac- 
tion to the most exacting 


Agreeable 


Preventives in season are much surer than belated 
A healthy condition of the Kidneys, Liver, 
and Bowels is the strongest safeguard against Head- 
ache, Racking Colds, or Fevers. 


. 
Syrup of Figs 
Acts as a perfect laxative should, cleansing and re- 
Sreshing the system without weakening it, Perma- 
nently curing constipation and its effects. 


Mild and Sure 


Pleasant to the taste and free from objectionable sub- 
stances. Physicians recommend it. Millions have 
Sound it invaluable. Taken regularly in small doses, 
its effect will give satisfaction to the most exac ting. 
MANUFACTURED BY 
CALIFORNIA FIG SYRUP CO, 
For sale by all Druggists. 


Bicycle Possibilities 
Can the highest type and 
grade of bicycle be built and 
sold with a fair margin of 
profit for less than $100? 


THIS FOLLY SOLVED IN’ 


The 


JVaken regu- 


drugs 





INDIANA BICYCLE Co. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
Eastern Wholesale ——_ ay B'way,N.Y. 
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“Yes indeed 
beautiful 
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of Ramblers 
8. : 


cago. Boston. Washington. New York. Brook- 
lyn. Detroit. Coventry, England. 
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THE NEW YORK SUN on April 11, ° 
1896, said of 


HARPER’S 
PERIODICALS 


They are handsome and delightful all, and are as 
friends that one is glad to see. They please the 
eye ; the artistic sense is gratified by them ; they 
overflow with varied material for the reader. They 
educate and entertain. They are the well-known 
and well-liked literary and artistic chronicles of 
the time. They are a credit to their publishers 
and to the discernment of the public that ap 
proves them. May they continue to be as ad 
mirable as they have been and as they are. Bet 
ter could hardly be wished for them. 


FOR SALE EVERYWHERE. 
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